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BOOK IV. 

(Continued.) 



" Some say, Love, 
Foolish Lore, 

Doth rale and govern all the Gods : 
I say Love, 
Inconstant Love, 

Sets men's senjses? far, at odds." 

; ~ "<\ *• RoBBBT GbEBMB. 

■\ 

t 

" Mai. May it beseeme a wise man to be in love ? 
Free. Let wise men alone, t'will beseeme thee and roe 
well enough/' 

John Mjlbaton. 
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WOODLEIGH. 



CHAPTER IV. 
"take care of that cousin!" 

Evert family has its favorite, and cousin 
Dick was the hope of the Woodleighs. 
Heaven knows what dreams of fame and dis- 
tinction he had ; whether, behind that high 
white forehead, there were any of those ambi- 
tions and desires which spur a man onwards, 
and bring him off with the laurel-crown ; cer- 
tain it is, if he had no hopes of a name him- 
self, most of the members of his family had 
them for him, and were looking forward to the 
brightest of futures. Mr. Woodleigh, senior, 
whose faith had been lately shaken by his 
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4 WOODLEIGH. 

son's carelessness in money matters, was 
probably the least sanguine ; and Mrs. Wood- 
leigh, whose confidence in Richard was not to 
be shaken — for it was a mother's confidence, 
and everybody knows what that is ! —was the 
most certain of his ultimate success. 

Over an early tea that Sunday afternoon, 
Aunt Woodleigh told me of her hopes in 
Richard, and of the great man she expected he 
would prove himself some day, whilst Dick, 
the great man in posse, sat talking silly 
nothings to Miss Bowden. 

" He is so clever, Robert," Mrs. Woodleigh 
whispered, as though her announcement were 
a secret of immense importance. " I firmly 
believe there is nothing in the world he can- 
not do. He can write poetry, he has got an 
album full of his own compositions — and his 
letters are so earnest and elegant ! I am sure 
one he sent me," dropping her voice still 
lower, " three weeks since, when I was in 
Belgium, was the most powerful piece of 
writing I have seen for many a day — he 
wanted fifty pounds, dear lad ! " 

" I suppose he is studying very hard for the 
Church ? " I said. 
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" Night and day, Robert ; don't you think 
he is getting thin ? " 

" Oh ! no ; he is much stouter than when I 
saw him last." 

" I'm glad you think so, for sometimes I am 
quite uneasy about him." 

Mrs. Woodleigh overlooked the fact that I 
had not seen cousin Dick for a long period of 
years. 

" Yes, he is working hard," continued my 
aunt ; " and though I beg of him to be care- 
ful for his health's sake, he answers that 
nothing is done without perseverance, 
and so keeps on studying incessantly. My 
dear boy ! perhaps he will some day be a 
bishop, who knows?" 

" I daresay there are plenty of bishops not 
half so clever," I remarked. 

I was deceiving Aunt Woodleigh, but I was 
anxious to make progress in her good graces 
— she had the power of inviting me to dinner 
every Sunday ! 

" Not half so clever, my dear," she replied; 
"pushed in by favor — friends at court, and 
so on. But Mr Dick will get on purely by his 
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extraordinary ability, and all he gets he will 
deserve, if it be even Lambeth Palace." 

Before tea was concluded, some church- 
bells in the neighbourhood began to peal 
forth. 

" Who's going to church to-night ? " asked 
Upton, looking round the table. " Dick, of 
course." 

"Eh?" 

" You'll come with us, Dick ? " asked 
Upton. 

" Who is going ? " said Dick, languidly ; 
" I should not like to leave mother all to her- 
self." 

Mrs. Woodleigh looked affectionately at 
him. 

" If Mrs. Woodleigh has no objection," said 
Miss Bowden, "Mary^ Johnny, and I will 
remain." 

" It'll be a pity to keep Dick away from 
church all day," said my cousin Caroline. 

" Oh, very well," returned Dick ; "I am 
ready to go. What a bothering noise you are 
making about it." 

And Dick went out of the room to get his 
hat. 
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" What do you say, Robert, about church ? " 
asked Upton, when Caroline and Constance 
had imitated Dick's example of retiring ; " do 
yQu feel inclined to join us ? You have not 
been to church to-day, I know." 

" I have not been to church for many a 
day, Upton/' I replied; "my mother is a 
Methodist." 

" Try church for a change, Robert." 

" I should like it very much, if you are all 
going." 

So I went to church with my cousins that 
Sunday evening, and preferred it to my past 
devotions in Nettleton Chapel, not that the 
minister was to be compared to Mr. Bowden, 
or woke up the consciences of his congrega- 
tion half as forcibly. I walked to church 
with cousin Constance's hand upon my arm, 
Dick escorting his eldest sister, and Upton hav- 
ing to hold in Johnny, who had altered his mind 
at the last moment and insisted upon accom- 
panying us. That was a pleasant walk to 
church, through the lighted streets, with that 
cousin by my side ; I was a little nervous and 
embarrassed at first, being unaccustomed to 
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ladies' society, but the frank artless manner of 
Constance Woodleigh carried all before it, and 
we were soon the best of friends. She had a 
great deal to say of her brother Richard, 
as he strutted on in advance of us — he was 
the grand hero with her too ! 

" He's so good-hearted, so generoufe," she 
said ; " sometimes I wish my brother Upton 
were more like him, although I love Upton 
just as well, of course. Which do you like 
best, cousin ? " 

" Really, I don't know," I stammered ; " I 
have not seen much of Richard yet, and it is 
not fair to say I think Upton — " 

" Proceed," said she, laughing, as I stopped. 

" To say I think Upton more frank, more — 
upon my honor, Constance, I don't know how 
to explain myself ! " 

" But you like Upton best at present ? " she 
persisted. 

" Yes, and I daresay I always shall. I am 
more with him — and there is not such an 
'eyes on and hands off' sort of look about 
him — he's more plain, straightforward — I 
beg pardon, I don't mean straightforward, 
exactly." 
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" He is nearer your own age too, Robert." 

" Yes." 

" So I shall set him down for your favorite 
cousin ? " 

" Yes, at present" I answered. I knew 
who would soon be my favorite cousin if I 
went very often to Grove House, and I knew 
also in my own heart that to go thither very 
often would be an unwise proceeding. 

I forgot Mr. Markingham's warning when 
I was in the great family pew, in the middle 
aisle ; forgot my place in the prayer-book ; 
forgot cousin Johnny, who was sitting with 
his feet in my hat ; even forgot there was a 
gentleman in a surplice leaning over the 
cushioned pulpit and calling me a miserable 
sinner. For she was so pretty,- and she had 
been so amiable and free-spoken all that day — 
ah ! take care of that cousin ! 

Early times to think of taking care on the 
first day of our reunion, to feel my fluttering 
heart playing a variety of gambols inside my 
waistcoat, because we were looking over one 
hymn-book. Oh ! Bob Woodleigh, "the black 
sheep," don't begin to make a fool of yourself 
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early in life — don't get sentimeptal on a small 
salary, or feel indignant with the young man 
twice as big as yourself in the next pew, who 
is leering at the sunny-faced cousin out of the 
corners of his eyes ! Time enough for the Cap 
and the Bells when the world has rolled on 
half-a-dozen years, and there is some fair 
maid to fall in love with, and to have a chance 
of winning. The chance lies not in pew No. 
57, middle aisle, where the* ringlets are; and 
first love, be it ever so fragile a flower, should 
take root in something ! 

The sermon, over, the congregation dis- 
missed, Dick, who had fallen into a thoughtful 
attitude with his eyes shut, reminded of his 
position; the Woodleighs going home that 
winter evening to Grove House. The 
brothers Woodleigh walked home together, 
Johnny trotting by the side of Dick, and 
continually dropping his prayer-book, whilst 
my lady-cousins were left to my especial care. 
Caroline and Constance talked of old times, of 
my mother, of my poor dead father, of the 
days when we were all children together, and 
then the conversation came round to cousin 
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Dick again, and I had to listen to more 
praises concerning him. Caroline Woodleigh 
was not so sanguine of the honors that 
awaited him at college, and in that great 
profession to which he had ostensibly devoted 
himself, as the mother — she was a shrewd girl, 
and had her doubts of Master Dick's " goings 
on." 

" It is in his power to become a great man," 
said Caroline ; " but he has not his brother 
Upton's energy to support him> and he may 
give way before the difficulties, which are sure 
to rise in the path of every man who seeks to 
make his awn fortune. Poor Dick! he is 
resolute, too, in some things. I have been 
scolding him this, afternoon." 

"Scolding him, Carry!" exclaimed the won- 
dering Constance ; " soolding Richard ! " 

" I told him he was getting too much of 
the fine gentleman for the Woodleighs, and 
that his grand acquaintances were gradually 
spoiling him." 

"And he defended himself^— I know he 
did," cried Constance, looking eagerly round 
me at her sister. 
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"No, he turned sulky, and said it was 
neither my place nor my duty to school him. 
He asked if I wished to see him as grave and 
as old-fashioned as his brother Upton, and I 
said, ' yes ; f which offended him so much, 
that he declined to walk home with me." 

She laughed slightly, but it was not a 
merry laugh, and I fancied she had been 
more pained by her brother's remarks than 
she cared to acknowledge. However, she 
changed the topic of conversation, and we 
reached home without any more allusions to 
Dick Woodleigh. 

I stayed till a late hour at Grove House. 
I was in no hurry to go, and my relations 
were in no hurry to get rid of me. Mrs. 
Woodleigh bade me good night at an early 
hour, and went upstairs leaning on the arm of 
him of whom she had such hopes. She had a 
good memory, and had not forgotten my 
flattering remarks concerning her eldest son ; 
' she trusted to 6ee me soon again at Grove 
House — she was sure they would be all very 
glad to see me ! f When the eldest son re- 
turned to the drawing-room, he took a seat by 
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the side of Miss Bowden, and began flirting 
with her, for the want of something better to 
do. I can hardly call it flirting, for Miss 
Bowdeji did not help him in the least, and 
tried all she could to make the conversation 
general. Possibly it was teasing. Dick had 
talked of his past habits of teasing my step- 
father's daughter; for I saw Miss Bowden's 
brow contract, and once those great eyes of 
hers actually "looked daggers.'' 

She 'appeared to become speedily tired of 
the hopeful heir's society also, for, looking in 
that direction a second time, I found that she 
had changed her place, and was sitting by 
the side of uncle Woodleigh. 

Upton detected my wandering glance, and 
said : — 

" Miss Bowden is quite one of the family, 
is she not?" 

" Yes." 

" She has been a long while with us, and is 
something more than Mary's governess or 
mother's companion now. What a temper 
she is in though — whew ! " 

" Temper ? " 
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" Yes ; don't speak so loud," said he ; 
" temper it is, and a jolly bad one. Dick's 
been upsetting her dignity, for a sovereign. 
Don't you hear how fast she is tajjring — 
something like the governor in combustive 
moments — that's a sure sign. I say, Dick," 
tilting back his chair towards his handsome 
brother — "what have you been up to, you 
rascal ? " 

Dick, who was lounging gracefully on the 
couch and looking thoughtful, gave a little 
start of surprise on finding Upton's voice 
so close to his ear. 

" Up to ?— nothing ! " 

"You have been practising your old sati- 
rical tricks upon Miss Bowden ; she's got an 
indignant fit on her, I know." 

Dick laughed, and showed all his white 
teeth. 

" By Jove, that girl is amusing ! It's as 
good as a play." 

He did not say what was as good as a play ; 
he did not seem to care about continuing the 
conversation. Upton tilted back his chair, 
and Dick half shut his eyes, and smiled in an 
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imbecile manner at the ceiling, like Adonis 
struck silly. 

Nothing further passed that evening deserv- 
ing of notice in these pages. I bade adieu to 
my kindred, and started homewards. That 
day's meeting had revived past associations. 
My relations had been certainly glad to see 
me, and had done their best to make me wel- 
come. Cousin Dick was not particularly 
elated, but then, he was some years older than 
I, and rather consequential. He gave me 
two fingers to shake when we parted, and I 
thought, " Confound his impudence ! " till 
Constance said, " You'll come soon and see us 
again, Robert," and then I forgot all about him. 

I went home in a happy frame of mind, 
and found Mr. Markingham awaiting my ar- 
rival in the two-pair front, which looked 
extremely shabby that evening, with its worn 
carpet, its ancient Venetian blinds, and the 
centipede instrument called the Markingham 
Grand. 

Mr. Markingham was in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and Mr. Markingham was smok- 
ing his favorite meerschaum. 
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" You are late home, Woodleigh," he 
remarked, as I stood on the threshold and 
looked into the room." 

" I don't think it has struck twelve yet, sir." 

" Is not ' the witching hour of night ' late 
enough for you, profligate?" observed my 
friend ; " and is not ' early to bed and early 
to rise ' true philosophy ? " 

" Perhaps it is." 

" Well, I am anxious to kijow what sort of 
day you have spent, and you hang fire and 
are in no hurry to enlighten me." 

" I have spent a very pleasant day, Mr. 
Markingham, thank you." 

" The Woodleighs of Grove House gave 
you a hearty welcome ? " 

" Yes." 

" And that cousin ? " 

" Oh," with a laugh and a flush, " that 
cousin was as glad to see me as any of them, 
and I have come away, quite heart-whole, sir ; 
she's too high, too good, and too pretty for 
her father's clerk — of course she is." 

" Of course she is," repeated Mr. Marking- 
ham. " Will you come in ? " 
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" No, thank you, sir," I replied. " I think 
I'll go straight to my room." 

" There is nothing very inviting here," he 
said, acrimoniously. " The fire's out, the 
room's a shabby one, and there's only a prosy 
old fellow for company." 

" I thought you said early to bed was true 
philosophy," said I, entering; "but I'm in no 
hurry, Mr. Markingham, and if you think of 
sitting up an hour or two, why, I will gladly 
keep you company." 

" No, no ; I am not going to sit up. 
Don't let your politeness keep you away from 
pleasant dreams." 

" I have some news for you," said I, 
suddenly recollecting a remark of Richard 
Woodleigh's. 

" Good or bad ? " 

" Bad." 

" Bad news upsets the system and disar- 
ranges the mental faculties. Keep your story 
till the morning." 

" I thought a philosopher was not to be 
disturbed by bad news." 

" Neither is he," said Mr. Markingham, 

TOL. II. c 
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keenly regarding me ; " and it must be very 
extraordinary news, indeed, the communica- 
tion of which could disturb Stephen Marking- 
ham. Out with it ! " 

" I don't suppose it will disturb you much, 
sir," I said ; " it's only news of some of the 
Nettleton folks — you are acquainted with 
them, I believe?" 

" No." 

" The very first day of our meeting, I think 
you mentioned the name of Heberdeen." 

" Did I ?" responded he, drily. 

" My cousin Richard is a college friend of 
Squire Heberdeen's son." 

" Is he ? " 

" His mother died a month or two since." 

"Did she?" 

He continued smoking, but I saw his face 
change color and his fingers twitch at his 
grey moustache in a nervous manner. It 
was full five minutes before he said — 

"Bad news, indeed, for her friends, her 
husband, her children. God's peace on the 
house of mourning ! " 

" Amen." 
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" Silence, you parish clerk's son!" he 
shouted, " do you bring your conventicle 
snuflfe into my apartments ? — the apartments 
of a gentleman, a man who hates cant and 
hypocrisy apd all who practise it?" 

"Good night." 

My hand was on the door when he said — 

" Stay, Woodleigh — I am a hypocrite my- 
self, for I am no philosopher, only a paste- 
board one. There's a good deal behind the 
mask, a — good— deal — yet ! " 

He uttered the last words slowly, pausing 
between each. 

" Why did you not tell me to-morrow ? " 
he said. " And yet 

* To morrow ! 
Tig a sharper who stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty — who takes thy ready cash, 
And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and 

promises, 
The currency of idiots ' — 

No, better to-day; I agree with Dr. 
Cotton. Besides — ha ! ha ! — it is nothing to 
me. .Mrs. Heberdeen's decease does not 
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affect me in the least. Twenty years ago, 
when I was acquainted with her — that was 
before I was a tumbler — I might have been 
shocked, perhaps grieved, but now philosophy 
says I should be grieving for a woman of forty 
— quite an old woman ! Poor Harriet, it was 
not a long life, I hope it was a merry one." 
" You did know her, then ? " 
"She was — ahem — a cousin of mine." 
" Indeed ! " 

" What do you say l Indeed ' for ? " 
"An expression of my surprise, that's 

all." 

" Do you think no one possesses relations in 
the world except yourself? " 

" You have never spoken of them." 

" They are above me, boy, and I care not 
to acknowledge them. I will not have the 
crumbs from their table — crumbs which they 
would send me by their lacquey, and for 
which they would expect me to be grateful 
and to sing pseans in their praise for ever and 
ever — why don't you say Amen again?" 

" I will if you wish it." . 

"No, thank you; I said Amen to my friends 
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long ago ; I dropped their connexion before 
they had the chance to drop me ; I turned a 
philosopher, and here I am — cold and hard as 
a stone ! " 

And to prove his self-command, he flung 
his meerschaum pipe into the fire-place. 

" I wish you would go, Woodleigh, he cried 
peevishly ; " you said good night long ago." 

" Good night again, sir." 

u Good night," he responded ; " shut the 
door after you, it is cold." 

I was anxious about Mr. Markingham that 
night — his manner was abrupt and 1 thought 
a little wild. When I had crossed the landing, 
I stood and listened for some sounds within 
the room I had quitted indicative of Mr. 
Markingham's intention to retire, but all was 
still and silent as the grave, and Philosophy 
in the two-pair front gave no further sign of 
life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CAP AND BELLS. 

The following morning, Mr. Markingham was 
himself again. He was full of philosophy, 
anxious for argument on a variety of abstruse 
subjects, for the discussion of which I had no 
time to spare : he was quite gay, in fact, and 
asked me if I felt inclined for the theatre in 
the evening. Still, though his manner sought 
to assure me of his composure, there was a 
something lacking which did not deceive me : 
there was a dreaminess in his eyes which told 
of a hidden thought or two, and the wrinkles 
in his face appeared to have become of greater 
depth since yesterday. Moreover,* he talked 
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too much of philosophy, and of the folly of 
studying the world and living for appearances; 
whilst of last night's conversation, of my 
cousins, of Nettleton, and the Heberdeens, he 
said never a word. The days passed on, and 
the thoughts or the troubles which the name 
of Heberdeen appeared to have conjured up 
died away, or else were sunk too deep for a 
boy like me to fathom. Besides, I had other 
things to dwell on, and Markingham the phi- 
losopher did not greatly disturb my medita- 
tions. 

For I had a great deal to think of, much to 
make me restless; I had not taken care of 
that cousin, I was about to make a young fool 
of myself, despite all the warnings I had 
received. I accepted greedily every invita- 
tion to Grove House, and even framed 
plausible excuses to go thither on business, 
and surprise them by my unexpected presence. 
I was still the poor relation perhaps, but the 
Woodleighs did not seem to be aware of it, 
although Constance had .4 party on her seven- 
teenth birthday and I was not invited. I was 
always welcomed as a friend and a cousin; 
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there was no talk of position to make me un- 
comfortable; on the contrary, Upton and 
cousin Caroline often talked of my prospects, 
of my energy, of my future rise in life, said 
laughingly, at times, I might be one of the 
firm some day — who could tell ! 

And Constance ? She was nearer my own 
age, was more impulsive, was more of the 
cousin than any of them, and she was very 
pretty, amiable, and — dangerous ! 

And woe to the unharmed and heedless, 
who face the dangers of life ; who dash at the 
terrible fire with the weak wings of the 
moth ! 

It is a strange task that I have set myself, 
this writing of my life, and this is the 
strangest part of it to me, for I lay bare on 
the unblushing page a great secret and folly, 
which were unknown then, which made me 
for a time a visionary, which brought out 
many good qualities in me and many bad, 
which helped to make me what I am. 

I had never mixed in society, I had never 
had a sister, I was at an impressionable age, 
I had no knowledge of the world, I had ambi- 
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tious thoughts, and 1 was naturally head- 
strong. What was to be expected of a heed- 
less boy, thrown into the midst of his 
relations, and accepted suddenly as a friend ? 

It is simple justice to confess that I had not 
one thought of entangling a girl of seventeen 
in an engagement, even supposing the power 
was in my hands. Thoughtless as I was, 
I was considerate enough to feel the ingrati- 
tude of such an act, and though I knew 
in my heart that my love would come to 
nothing, I kept on fostering it like — a fool ! 
I had not seen Constance half-a-dozen times 
before I had put on the cap and bells, and was 
strutting, in invisible Motley, " the only wear " 
for love-sick youths. And I made such a story 
out of nothing, such a silly sentimental story, 
that only he who has had such day-dreams as 
mine, will pity me in remembrance of his own 
castles in the air — those castles which looked 
so pretty once upon a time, and were so very 
soon shivered into fragments against the hard 
surface of reality. 

This is the story I had at first ; it received 
many additions, and was carefully revised 
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from week to week, and altered* once or twice, 
according to my feelings ; but this is the first 
dream — let it stand a warning. 

I was to go on loving and loving, and 
making, no sign till there was hope in the 
future for me ; till my intense application to 
business — and how intensely I would apply 
myself! — had secured the confidence of my 
uncle, increased my salary, made me general 
manager or junior partner, or anything that 
brought in a fair income, sufficient for me 
and that cousin to live on and have a- house 
of our own, covered with roses and jessamine, 
— a house all to ourselves ! 

* I 

I never thought of Constance falling in love 
with any one else during the long time which 
I was to wait and say nothing. . I hoped that 
she would have her secret, too — ever so 
deep down in her heart ! — and say nothing, of 
course, but "No, thank you," to every suitor 
who came to offer his love, lands/ and pos- 
sessions ; that she would be waiting- for me, 
that an extraordinary mysterious affinity of 
soul would keep us bound to each other till 
the happy moment came, when rolling in 
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riches I could say, " Here I am ; take 
me!" 

Reader, who hast not had such dreams as 
mine, or hard-hearted stony being whose 
sensibilities are all fossil-remains — there are 
the fossil remains of a first love in some dusty 
corner of most Skeleton Closets — don't laugh 
too heartily at my sentiment ; remember I 
was not eighteen years of age. 

I worked hard at the books, not for love of 
them,— for figures were an abomination of 
mine, and there was no sentiment in the 
Ledger — but to gain the confidence of my 
uncle, to show my uncle • and/ Upton what a 
surprising young* man I was for business* and 
what a credit I should be one day to the firm. 

I do not know whether L gained their con- 
fidence — whether it had not been already 
gained, for there was never a sign of distrust 
exhibited during the short time I was in their 
service, — but I certainly astonished them^by 
my energy. 

I wanted to do everything; I was always 
offering my services for impossible expeditions; 
I wished to take the account-books home to 
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Barker Street, and prosecute my work there 
in the dead of night. I was thirsting to dis- 
tinguish myself somehow ! If Mr. Woodleigh 
and Upton had only met with some nice 
and comfortable accident that would have 
totally excluded them from business for six 
months or so, I should have been delighted to 
show them the impossibility of leaving the 
concern in safer hands ; but nothing happened 
to either father or son, and genius slept in the 
shade for want of an opportunity. 

My first check was received on February 
28th, 1845. That was Constance's birthday, 
when I had expected an invitation to Grove 
House, and did not get it. ' Late in the after- 
noon, I was sitting alone on the long-legged 
stool, wondering whether Upton intended to 
ask me at the last moment or not, when 
Upton entered the counting-house. 

" I shall want you to-night, Robert." 

My heart felt quite light again, and I 
believe my eyes sparkled as I said : — 

" Shall you, Mr. Upton ? " (I generally 
called him Mr. Upton in office-hours, it being 
more respectful to a superior officer .) 
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" Yes/ 1 shall want you to stay here rather 
late to-night." 

" Oh ! " 

Heart heavy as lead again, eyes of a fishy 
appearance and totally devoid of lustre. 

"You see, it's Constance's birthday, and 
the governor and I have promised to get home 
as soon as we can to her soiree. I daresay 
you can manage those vans that start at nine, 
well enough." 

" Oh ! yes," said I, with a hearty but 
inward curse on all the vans in Christendom. 

" Constance is seventeen to-day. Sweet 
seventeen, eh, Robert ? " 

" I wish her many happy returns of the day." 

" Thank you. I will tell her of your good 
wishes. Look here." 

He dived into a side-pocket and drew out a 
small morocco box. 

" Must do the amiable on these occasions, 
and finery never comes amiss to the fair sex, 
does it, Robert ? " 

" I don't know. I," with a conscious blush, 
" shouldn't have thought Constance much of 
a young lady for finery." 
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" Lord bless you ! seventeen, and object to 
rings and brooches," said Upton, " my dear 
fellow, it is not in human nature." 

He opened the box and disclosed a little 
emerald brooch therein. 

" This will please her, I think — it cost a 
deuced deal more money than I intended to 
give, but when you get into those confounded 
jewellers' shops you are sure to be drawn into 
something heavy. Upon my honor, Robert, 
I'm becoming quite a spendthrift. I must 
write to Dick to-morrow for a little of my 
seventy pounds back." 

He replaced the brooch in his pocket, and 
with an easy nod and a " Good • day, old 
fellow," went out of the office and home to 
Constance Woodleigh. 

I spent a miserable evening in the counting- 
house — a horrid, melancholy evening. I made 
up the books, thinking meanwhile of the 
party at Paddington, of the 'few friends' 
who were merry at Grove House, and of the 
cousin who was seventeen years of age that 
day. There would be singing — what a sweet 
voice she had ! — and there would be dancing, 
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— heaven and earth, there would be dancing ! 
and perhaps some fellow or other would dance 
with her, curse his impudence ! 

An hour after his son's departure, uncle 
Woodleigh came in, full of excitement, as usual, 
and, to judge by his looks, with a strong deter- 
mination of blood to the head. He came in 
at a brisk trot, set down his hat and a parcel 
— a parcel for Constance, I knew — took up 
the parcel again and tried to put it on his 
head, exchanged it for the hat, ran round the 
counting-house, and said — 

" I shan't be back any more to-night ; I 
suppose Upton has told you." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Keep your eye on the loading, and take 
care of the bills, Robert, there's a good man. 
I shall be here early to-morrow. I don't 
much like leaving business entirely to — ahem 
— but it's Constance's birthday, you see, 
Robert." 

" So Upton has told me, sir." 

" Oh ! yes, yes, yes," he said hurriedly ; 
" twenty-seven, or seventeen, to-day, God bless 
her ! Where's that parcel ? what have I done 
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with that parcel ? Oh, here it is ! Good 
day/' 

He was off, and the counting-house was left 
to my exclusive possession for the remainder 
of the evening. I thought a great deal of 
the birthday-presents after father and son 
had gotie, thought if / were to give some- 
thing — a little something! — whether there 
would be any harm in it, or any objection 
could be urged, or it would in the slightest 
degree give rise to suspicions ? 

Business over, I walked half way home 
meditating on the party at Grove House — 
thought so much about it at last, that I turned 
back and marched to Paddington. There was 
little to entertain me for my pains ; a large 
house with lights behind the window-blinds 
not being a particularly novel or exhilarating 
sight on a frosty night in February. It did 
not improve my temper either, to see the 
Broughams with some late visitors rolling 
through the gates, and to see the shadows of 
the revellers pass across the windows in the 
drawing-room. My old sense of slight began 
to disturb my equanimity and bring on a 
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choking sensation in the throat. Why could 
they not have asked me ? Why did they pass 
me by ? Was I not grand enough for their fine 
friends ?. I stood on the opposite side of the 
way, under some leafless trees, and surveyed 
Grove House, Paddington, till my bad tempers 
ceased, and the frost began to nip unpleasantly 
at my nose. 

" Well, I hope she is spending a pleasant 
evening, " my betted feelings whispered at 
last; "I hope they are all enjoying themselves 
—every one of them. I have no doubt they are 
very comfortable within there, and as it is 
very cold and uncomfortable without here, — 
here's for Barker-street." 

The next day Upton was early at his post ; 
last night's dissipation had not made him less 
eager to attend to the interests of Mr. James 
Woodleigh, railway carrier. He spoke a 
little of the party when I asked him if he had 
spent a pleasant evening, and alluded to the 
birthday-presents his sister had received. 

" You should have seen her eyes dance, 
Eobert, at the sight of that little brooch of 
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mine — it cost fifteen guineas, though," he 
added, looking very grave. 

" It was a handsome present." 

" Oh ! it was not because it cost fifteen 
guineas that her eyes sparkled — had it been 
a fifteen-penny teaboard she would have been 
just as ddighted. Constance Woodleigh don't 
like to be overlooked, Robert." 

" I should say not." 

" She was quite cross because Dick did 
not send her a pair of gloves from 
Oxford, or even a letter with his best wishes. 
She always remembers his birthday well 
enough ; but Dick, he's such a forgetful rascal, 
he cannot remember anything. He has for- 
gotten all about my seventy pounds ! " 

" Can I have an hour's leave this afternoon, 
Mr. Upton ? " 

" Certainly," replied my good-tempered 
cousin ; " you worked over-time last night, and 
you have a right to the whole day — will you 
have it ? I can manage very well, Robert." 

" No, thank you, Mr. Upton, an hour will 
do." 

I went away an hour earlier that afternoon, 
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went in the opposite direction to Barker- 
Street, and was soon busy in the study of 
shop-windows at the west-end of the town. 
I had made up my mind to buy Constance 
Woodleigh something as a birth-day token — 
why should I not ? She was a cousin of mine, 
and it was an act of common gratitude for all 
the kindness I had received at Grove House. 
I found variety more perplexing than charm- 
ing ; my head ached with trying to make up 
my mind what I should buy her ; every shop- 
window was a study to which I applied myself 
till I became bewildered and foolish. I went 
half-way into a jeweller's shop, determined 
to purchase something on a grand scale with 
the entire contents of my purse, and ran out 
wildly again, as the awful thought that such 
a present would betray my secret curdled 
every drop of blood in my body. I stood 
and looked at some boxes of French kid 
gloves in a draper's window, and should have 
speculated in one, perhaps, had there not 
been so many giggling girls behind the coun- 
ters inside ; I fell into a brown study over 
a fancy repository, and I finally dashed into 
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a bookseller's, and asked to look at " the best 
poetry ! " 

My knowledge of literature being ex- 
tremely limited at that period, I had some 
difficulty in deciding on one of the gay 
volumes which the shopkeeper placed before 
me. The Keepsakes and the Friendships' 
Offerings were attractive, Campbell's works 
had a very handsome cover, and there was a 
book called " Don Juan," which I thought an 
extremely pretty name and should have se- 
lected, had not the shopkeeper suggested that 
if it were for a young lady, he could not 
recommend it. 

So I decided on Friendship's Offering, and 
went home to Barker Street with the volume 
in my pocket. I did not show the book to 
Mr. Markingham, or to a living soul till a 
certain Sunday came, when I was asked to 
tea by cousin Upton. Then I carried the book 
to Grove House, and kept it in my pocket all 
the afternoon, and took it to church with me 
and sat upon it, and nearly went away again 
without giving it her at all, my courage was 
so low that night. However, after supper I 
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drew the volume forth, and held it towards 
her with hands that, despite my strenuous 
efforts, shook as with an ague. 

"What is it?" exclaimed Constance, her 
blue eyes fixed with astonishment, first on the 
book and then on me. 

"It's — it's a book. I" — with a short 
idiotic laugh — " have a right to Remember 
your birthday as well as anybody else, being 
a cousin, you know. Won't you take it, 
Constance ? " 

" It is very kind of you," said Constance, 
her wondering look not wholly gone ; " thank 
you, Robert. What a pretty book, to be 
sure ! " 

She took it from me, looked at the book, 
then at me again, and then turned away her 
head. Not to hide a blush though, but to 
conceal a comical little smile, for which I 
could not account. 

I felt I had not acted my part gracefully, 
that a hippopotamus might have done it 
better. There were the sharp eyes of cousin 
Caroline glistening at me, through me— and I 
knew Miss Bowden was standing near and 
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watching me intently. I was decidedly uneasy 
in my mind ! 

"Upton told me your birthday was the 
twenty-eighth of last month, Constance," I 
said, summoning up a less embarrassed air, 
— "told me it was the custom of the family 
to give little presents on such occasions, and 
although I am not one of the family, I hope 
you will let me exhibit a little interest in its 
progress." 

" Don't spend your money on a parcel of re- 
lations, Eobert," cried Upton ; " birthday gifts 
are all very well, if strictly confined to brothers 
and sisters; but when the practice proceeds 
further, it gets foolish. I hope you did not 
think I was giving you a hint to buy any- 
thing, Robert, when I showed you that 
brooch ? " 

" Not I ! " 

I was becoming aggrieved at the ill grace 
with which my present had been received. I 
didn't like Upton Woodleigh's concern for my 
money ; I was mortified by Constance's smile ; 
I objected to a thoughtful look on Caroline's 
face; and I was puzzled at the manner of 
them all. 
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Uncle Woodleigh, who was reading the 
newspaper — he always read his newspaper 
of a Sunday evening, despite the family's 
objection to the same — also made a remark 
not particularly agreeable to me. 

"A lad in your position should try to 
save money, not to fling it away in any silly 
manner. I -thought you were more careful, 
Robert." 

I made no reply. Mrs. Woodleigh had 
withdrawn to her room, or she would have 
attempted something in my defence, I 
thought. Miss Bowden took my aunt's 
place though, and I was thankful for it, 
and remembered her with better feelings 
from that night. 

" Mr. Upton, you say birthday gifts are all 
very well between brothers and sisters ; I 
think cousins might have been added with 
propriety," she said ; " they are very near 
relations, the children of brothers and sisters, 
and thq exchange of little presents shews a 
thought and an interest which keep the ties of 
kindred together." 

" Yes, but Robert is—" 
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" Poor ! " I added ; " but that makes no 
difference in his feelings towards his relations. 
He cannot afford expensive presents, but a 
book of poems will not ruin him ! " 

"Oh! I am very much obliged," said 
Constance, anxious to dispel any disagreeable 
impression from my mind ; " I am so fond of 
poetry, and it is so kind of you to think of me, 
cousin Robert ! " 

Her bright smile scattered the clouds that 
were hanging over me, until I was in the street 
and hastening homewards. 

Then I was in doubt again, felt that I had 
betrayed myself, and had rather exceeded the 
liberty allowed me. She was a young lady, 
my master's daughter, and I had no right to 
offer her presents, although she was a cousin 
and bore the same name. 

My dreams of hope, of the happy time in 
the long future, of the cottage all to ourselves, 
with the roses and jessamine round it, almost 
vanished that night in the darkness. 

" I shall not love her the less for that," I 
soliloquized ; "let her marry a gentleman, and 
ride in a coach-and-six, and have a house as 
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big as a hospital if she likes, it will not 
make me forget her or hold her memory less 
dear ! " 

Decidedly not, I was to be a great sufferer, 
but I should bear my losses bravely — turn a 
philosopher, perhaps, like Mr. Markingham ! 

So I went home to Barker Street in rather 
a morbid condition, the bells on my fool's cap 
jin'gling in my ears. 
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CHAPTER VI 



A FRIEND. 



Somebody has said that the absence of hope 
is the death-blow to love, and that the heart 
never beats warmly for what it despairs of. 
Perhaps not, in men of the world, men who 
can calculate their tender feelings to a nicety, 
and are able to strike off a balance-sheet of 
their hopes and their fears, and make a neat 
Debtor and Creditor account of it. 

I suppose I was more romantic, or mine 
was a calf-love, for there was no hope of ever 
taking Constance Woodleigh to be my wedded 
wife! In the early days of my strange 
passion — for it was a passion deeper than my 
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years warranted — I had my dreams of future 
happiness like other fledglings, and in the 
chapter that has preceded this I have, not 
without pain, attempted to record them. 

But one month after my present to my 
cousin, I do not think there was a grains- 
worth of golden hope at the bottom of the 
crucible in which I had melted down my boy's 
foolish heart. I did not love her less for it — 
she was still my favorite cousin, the ringlets 
and the deep blue eyes had their attraction 
for the devotee, though he worshipped in the 
distance under the yews I 

I believe I played the deceiver to some 
purpose and disarmed any suspicion that 
might have taken root on the night I 
astonished the Woodleighs with my ' Friend- 
ship's Offering/ If anybody had just seen 
the corner of my heart peeping out of my 
eyes, that, person was Caroline Woodleigh — 
the keenest as well as the eldest of my 
cousins. 

Others might have been awakened to my 
folly for a moment, and been disarmed again 
by an appeal to Common Sense — a something 
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I was not acquainted with — but Caroline 
Woodleigh appeared after that to be distrust- 
ful of my motives, and was the last but one 
to think it all fancy. Certainly, it was the 
machinations of Caroline that kept me from 
receiving an invitation to Grove House for 
several Sundays, that even contrived to 
place Constance at a distance from me when 
I reappeared at Paddington. 

Yet it all seemed done in so natural and ac- 
cidental a manner — for ladies are such clever 
hypocrites, the dears ! — there was nothing 
stlge in Congee sitting b y her mother! 
and Caroline or Miss Bowden tite-h-t$te with 
me ; in Constance going to church escorted by 
her brother, and her elder sister being left for 
Robert Woodleigh. 

"Surely," I reflected, "they are not 
afraid of Constance, too — afraid of her young 
impulsive heart becoming impressed by my 
silent attention ? " 

If I could have believed that, I should have 
been happier perhaps, although hope would 
have been as far off as ever — but to hear the 
merry laugh, to see the light within her eyes, 
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to know she was so wholly happy, was to 
repeat a question which I occasionally put to 
myself before the dressing-glass in my two- 
pair back : — 

"What is there in Eobert Woodleigh to 
fall in love with ? " 

Granted, for argument's sake, that all the 
hope had not withered, and that a faint glimmer 
was burning in the inner chamber, with what a 
dash came the extinguisher one day to make 
everything as black as Erebus ! 

We were going to church one April evening, 
Caroline and I forming one pair, Upton and 
Constance another. 

" Constance has become quite a young 
woman, has she not, Robert ? " asked Caro- 
line. 

"Yes, quite." 

" How time changes us all ! It seems only 
yesterday since Sunny Face was a little girl, 
and said her lessons to a governess. I sup- 
pose a year or two lrence she will be making a 
grand match and going away to a home of her 
own." 

She sighed as she continued — 
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" I hope that time is far distant, but I fear 
Constance will marry at an early age." 

" Why ? " I asked quietly. 

"She is — why should not a sister say it? — 
pretty ; sometimes I wish she were not quite so 
pretty, for" — with a laugh — "she already 
gets all the attention, and throws her poor 
sister Carry into that silent shade where the 
beaux never come with their sugary speeches. 
I am sure to be an old maid ! " 

" I do not believe it." 

" Oh ! I am past twenty-three, and am a 
matter-of-fact damsel. Some people even tell 
me I am satirical, and to get that reputation 
destroys all chance of a lover, for the gentle- 
men of England don't admire satirical ladies 
for wives. Now, Constance is an artless girl, 
and, as I have said before, pretty, and I 
should not like to be answerable for all the 
conquests she made on her last birthright." 

" She is not engaged yet, I suppose ? " I 
asked a little huskily. 

" Oh ! no ; I shall see to that,", she an- 
swered, " for poor mamma being too weak and 
nervous to be bothered with match-making, 
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the responsibility will justly devolve upon 
me. I shall see that the < future intended ' 
of Constance Woodleigh is young, handsome, 
amiable, of good family, and of high position 
— she deserves them all, and I am sanguine 
enough to believe she will get them." 

" What does she think ? " 

" Oh ! I never talk to her about such non- 
sense," said Caroline, looking grave; "it is 
time enough when the admirable Crichton 
arrives." 

"And suppose the admirable Crichton 
should not be to her taste?" 

" Then let him go on his way ; we shall 
not lift a finger to stay him. As for me, I 
would not say a word to my sister to induce 
her to accept the hand of a prince of the 
blood royal, although I would exert all my 
influence to stop her wedding what may be 
called l respectable indigence.' She would 
never make a poor man's wife, gentle and 
loving as her nature is." 

"Why not?" 

"Everyone has a fault." Her's is a want 
of strength to meet the troubles of life. I 
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think misfortune would loll her, for Constance 
trusts in others, not in herself. Constance 
would need support in the hour of adversity, 
she could not afford any." 

" The rich have their hours of adversity 
as well as the poor," said I, perhaps a little 
too warmly ; " and ' respectable indigence 9 can 
make home and wife happy, as well as magni- 
ficent Croesus/ 9 

" What a speech for a cousin of mine not 
eighteen years of age ! " said Caroline, laugh- 
ing ; " and yet what a mistake its sentiments 
convey. Tou see I hare outlived my senti- 
mental era, and have no heart for the heroics. 
Constance Woodleigh's sentimental time is to 
come — sometimes I fear it." 

" What is there to fear? " 

U I shall not discuss the subject further," said 
Caroline ; " it is a curious one for Sunday even- 
ing, and certainly unsuitable for cousins going 
to church. Does it not seem strange to you 
that I should have dwelt so long on the sub- 
ject ? "' 

" Oh ! I am one of the family, and I dare- 
say you had a reason for it." 
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She colored. 

" You knew I was as matter-of-fact as your- 
self/' I said carelessly ; " and one in whom all 
confidence could be placed. The subject 
was a strange one I own, for what have love 
and match-making to do with me ? My time 
will never come, Caroline, for I'm not of a 
sentimental turn, and — " with a laugh that 
was exceedingly well done — " it will be time 
enough to marry when I have the means 
to marry on, and some one in view." 

Our dialogue was at an end, and the remi- 
niscence of it quite distracted my thoughts 
from the evening service. Cousin Caroline 
had given me hints sufficient to bring down 
every castle in the air ; she had played her 
part, and pretended — perhaps for my sake — 
to be more worldly in her notions than she 
really was. Worldly ! if there were one per- 
son less worldly or less selfish than another, it 
was my cousin Caroline. She made no 
parade of her virtues, and it was only by 
degrees that they stole upon you and con- 
vinced you what a sound heart and head she 
had. I did not do her justice that Sunday 
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evening ; I rather objected to her in fact, but 
there came a time when I could but think her 
the most faithful of friends. 

I was speculating gloomily over the ledger on 
the following day, speculating on my future, 
and how long it would take to recover from 
the effects of my mad and hopeless attachment, 
and cousin Upton was at the opposite desk, 
deep in the numeration of half a yard of 
figures, when a sudden and violent rapping at 
the counting-house door aroused me from my 
reverie, and made Upton lose his place in the 
«' books." 

" Confound it ! " cried Upton, looking sa- 
vagely towards the door; "what lunatic's 
this? Come in." 

But the individual without was making 
too much noise of his own to hear any within, 
and continued rapping at the door with a 
violence that threatened to break the panel 
in. 

"Well, if this is not impudence, I'm 
hanged ! " exclaimed Upton, laying down his 
pen ; " I never knew anybody take such a 
liberty as this before — for I don't like liberties 
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in office hours ; we can't do business and play 
larks at the same time, and I prefer the 
former of the two. Come in there, will you, 
and don't make that row ! " 

" Perhaps it's Dick." 

"I did not think of him," said Upton, his 
face losing its frown in an instant ; " it's very 
likely to be Dick, though what brings him to 
London, I can't imagine ! " 

The office boy being out, I was getting 
off the long-legged stool to respond to the 
summons, when Upton, full of his brother, 
forestalled me by hurrying to the door and 
throwing it open. The knocking ceased 
suddenly, and there was a dead pause, which 
seemed awfully impressive after the previous 
uproar. 

" Well, what do you want, sir ? " I heard 
Upton ask sharply ; " I suppose it's something 
very important after all this noise." 

" I really beg pardon," responded a voice 
that I thought I recognized ; " I had not the 
slightest idea you were in the office, sir. A 
party in fustian and buttons was kind enough 
to inform me that Mr. Robert Woodleigh was 
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inside here, and taking the party's word I 
knocked." 

" I know you did," said Upton, shortly. 

" I am extremely sorry to have put you to 
the excessive inconvenience of opening the 
door for me, ,, continued the voice outside, 
" and should really consider myself indebted 
if you could bestow upon me any in- 
formation concerning the locality of Mr. 
Robert Woodleigh, who, I believe, is a fellow 
clerk of yours, and hiding in some of these 
outlandish premises." 

" Mr. Woodleigh is within/' replied Upton, 
rather taken aback by the gentleman's fluency 
of speech — "will you — " 

The gentleman did not wait for the con- 
clusion of my cousin's speech ; he gave one 
spring into the counting-house, fairly jostled 
Upton aside, rushed towards me, seized me by 
both hands, cracking the quill pen in my 
right, pulled me off the office-stool, and kept 
pumping vigorously at both arms, and in- 
dulging in spasmodic laughs which threatened 
to turn into a hearty cry. 

" My dear Bob, I am so jolly glad to see 
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you! It's like old times to see that bullet 
head of yours again. How are you ?— how 
do you find yourself? How you have got on, 
knocking about London all by yourself, you 
i black sheep/ you ! Ha, ha ! I thought I 
should surprise you, old fellow ; you don't 
know how pleased I am to meet you again ! 
Haven't you grown? I'm blessed if you 
couldn't swallow me ! " 

" I'm very glad to see you, Tom," said I, 
returning his hearty shakes of the hand; 
"the sight of a friend cheers the heart up, 
Mr. Upton, this is one of my oldest friends 
and schoolfellows — Mr. Arrow — Mr. Wood- 
leigh." 

Tom released my hands and bowed gravely 
to my cousin ; Upton returned the bow and 
then took up his hat. 

" I shall be back in a quarter of an hour, 
Robert," said he. 

" Don't let me drive you away, Woodleigh," 
said Tom, with cool familiarity ; '" Bob and I 
have not got any state secrets to disclose, and 
I shan't interfere with business in the least. I 
never make much noise." 
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Upton, who had been rather put out by the 
unceremonious behavior of Mr. Thomas 
Arrow, late of Nettleton, said something 
about business calling him away, and then 
hastened from the office. 

Tom Arrow climbed into his vacant seat — 
he was very short for a young man a year my 
senior — took up Upton's ruler, and began 
swinging it carelessly to and fro. I resumed 
my place, and we surveyed each other 
critically. Years, which had not much altered 
friend Tom in height (he was not above four 
feet two when I left Nettleton, and he was 
certainly under four feet four on the day of 
our re-union), had made a considerable ad- 
dition to his corporeity — but it was the same 
Tom Arrow's face, and would have looked just 
as boyish if it had not been for a few carroty 
hairs on his cheeks, and a wisp of a mous- 
tache of the same tinge over his upper lip. 
His little sharp eyes were just as full of 
impudence and mischief as ever, and when he 
laughed, it was so like the Tom Arrow's laugh 
of old time, that to fancy years had passed 
since we met seemed quite a delusion. 
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" So that's the young governor, Bob ? " 

" Yes/' 

" How does he cut up ? " 

" Cut up ? Oh ! I understand — very well 
indeed, thank you." 

" He has got the look of a good sort — 
nothing uppish, is there? None of your 
cock-a-doodle-doo airs about him ? " 

" Oh, no ! " 

" How do you like London, Bob ? " 

"It agrees with me. I prefer it to Net- 
tleton." 

" I believe you. That was a slow hole to 
draw the breath of life mild in ; glad I'm out 
of it. No chance of a fellow getting on 
amongst the ruralities, was there ? " 

" Have you adopted any profession, Tom ? " 

" Sawing." 

"Sawing?" 

" Sawing and % mangling, cutting and 
wounding, dissection in the highest perfec- 
tion. I'm a student of Guy's, and am 
doing the walking business of that respectable 
hospital. At the end of three years, I shall 
go up for examination, pass, of course, and 
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set up in style with the money my grand- 
mother was good enough to leave me. I 
suppose you heard of her hooking— of her 
death, poor old soul ? " he corrected. 

" Yes, I heard the news from my mother." 

" Three thousand, seven hundred, and 
ninety-three pounds odd, Bob," said Tom. 
" A chap ought to make a tidy start in life 
with that." 

"If he takes care." 

"I'm the most careful fellow of my age. 
I always was of the steady order, if you 
remember." 

" I can't remember." 

"Dry as ever, Bob," said Tom, with a 
laugh — " you can't get over your old habits. 
But," looking grave — "I really mean to be 
extremely careful — upon my soul, I do ! I 
have not spent any of it yet — that is, hardly 
any." 

"Spent any — why, you're not one-and- 
twenty yet ! " 

"No, but" — with an expressive wink — 
"we knowing young chaps can easily work 
that sort of thing. There are lots of 
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Shadrachs and Abednegos to advance a little 
money for a conshideration" imitating the 
peculiar accent of the Hebrews with admi- 
rable effect. 

" I hope you've not been up to any of 
that fun yet, Tom." 

" Just a little — nothing to speak of," 
replied Tom, carelessly. " You see the old 
man down at Nettleton draws the reins 
too tight at times, and makes it awkward. 
One must keep moving." 

" Yes ; but be careful." 

Tom indulged in a hearty laugh, swung 
his legs about in a frantic manner, threw up 
the ruler and caught it again, fairly crowed 
with delight. 

" Ho ! ho ! Bob Woodleigh telling me to be 
careful ! Prudent, steady, amiable Bob, who 
never spent a waste penny in his life, and is 
as chock-full of morals as a doll with 
sawdust. Oh ! dear," wiping his eyes, " this 
is one of the best jokes I have heard of 
for some time. Bob Woodleigh, too ! — who 
ran away from home after plundering the 
Nettleton Bank, setting fire to the Methodist 
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Chapel, and knocking his step-father's head 
off." 

" Not so bad as that, Tom." 

"Knocking his teeth out, then — incisors 
or molars ? " 

" I don't know." 

" The whole lot, perhaps — single and 
double-breasted. Oh! Bob," with another 
scream of laughter," you should have heard 
him preach the next Sunday after the damage ; 
I went myself on purpose. It was the 
richest joke ; first he had plums in his mouth, 
and then he had something that hissed, and 
then he stuttered — oh, my sides ! " 

I had not listened with any pleasure to 
Tom Arrow's criticism on my step-father's dis- 
course, for time had crushed out all vindictive 
feeling, and I knew what a good husband he 
was to my mother; but # it was beyond my 
power to see Tom Arrow roll off the stool and 
nearly laugh himself to death, and not catch 
the contagion and laugh too. 

We were in the midst of our conviviality 
when the counting-house door opened, and 
Upton Woodleigh re-appeared. 
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" Don't let me disturb you, gentlemen," 
said he, as he resumed his place at the desk ; 
" sorry I can't offer you a seat, Mr. — Mr. — I 
forget your name — but you see we are pressed 
for room here and spare of furniture. Pressed 
for time here sometimes — ahem ! " 

" Yes, I suppose so," said Tom ; " time is 
always valuable, is it not ? " 

" Very." 

" I never wasted a minute in my life," said 
Tom, with the most solemn expression of 
countenance ; " I'm* like that Grecian Em- 
peror who was so particular about his time 
that he used to fret himself silly if he lost a 
day. Let me see, what was that cove's 
name ? " 

" It is of no consequence." 

" Oh ! yes, it is though, Mr. Woodleigh," 
said Tom gravely ; " we ought not to forget 
our Histories of England like that, you know ; 
we are not brought up with a classical and 
mathematical education, use of the globes, 
astronomy and dancing, to forget it all again. 
It is not our duty to our neighbour." 

Upton screwed his mouth into a small 
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compass, and tried to look business-like and 
frown down my rackety friend ; but it was no 
use, he burst into one of his own merry little 
laughs and said : — 

" Upon my word, Mr. Arrow, you have an 
extraordinary flow of spirits." 

" Always had, sir ; so had my grandmother, 
hadn't she, Bob ? " 

" Well, I never remarked it." 

" Bad-tempered people used to call it a 
flow of evil spirits, but that was quite a mis- 
take. I say, Mr. Woodleigh?" 

" Sir/' responded Upton. 

" How do you find business ? " 

" Nothing to complain of," Upton replied 
to his familiar interrogator; "a little dull, 
perhaps." 

" Well, as business is a little dull, sir, per- 
haps you will have no objection to spare 
my friend for a day ? We haven't met for 
goodness knows how many years, and we 
have got such a precious lot to talk about. 
Bob and I, sir, were the Siamese twins of 
Nettleton — the bounding brothers." 

Upton looked at me with an inquiring ele- 
vation of. his eyebrows. 
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" The books are rather heavy to-day," I 
said ; " there's a good deal of posting, and if , 
it will be any inconvenience — " 

" Not at all," said Upton, quickly ; " it can 
be managed well enough, and I think we owe 
you a day for that 28th of February — your 
late night here." 

" But my uncle ? " 

" Oh ! Ill make it all right with him, 
Robert ; there is nothing much to do to-day ; 
don't be late to-morrow morning — we — " 
looking at Tom, " shall be very busy to- 
morrow." 

" All right, sir," said Arrow. " I under- 
stand plain speaking. Now, Bob, how long 
are you going to be ? " 

Tom Arrow and I had wished Upton good 
day and were already in the yard, when my 
cousin called me back. I returned alone into 
the counting-house. 

" Take care of yourself, Robert," said he, 
in a low voice — " your friend from Nettleton," 
pointing in the direction of the door with the 
feather of his pen, " appears just a trifle too 
volatile." 
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" It's only his way, Mr. Upton," I replied ; 
" there is not a better tempered, warmer- 
hearted little fellow in the world." 

" I can see as much as that, I think," said 
Upton ; " still these easy fellows are not the 
best companions for those who have to work 
their way upwards. But it is not my place 
to read you a homily, Robert; I merely 
give you a friendly hint." 

" There's nothing to fear in Tom." 

" Only the danger of imitating him, and I 
shouldn't like to see Robert Woodleigh quite 
such a harlequin." 

My natural heat of temper made me retort. 

" Thank you for advice gratis, cousin." 

" "What, Robert — riding the high horse ! " 

" No, no ; only you would not like me to 
advise you about your friends — tell you not 
to imitate your brother Dick, for instance." 

Upton's face flushed, and he held up his 
right hand quickly, saying : — 

" That'll do, Robert ; a friend is one thing, 
a brother is another. Perhaps I have gone 
beyond my province in offering you advice ; it 
shan't occur again. Good morning." 
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I felt I had been too hasty ; felt sorry that 
I had uttered a word to wound the feelings 
of him who wished me well, who that very 
morning was going to do double work to 
oblige me. I knew not what to say to soften 
the difference that had sprung up, and so 
walked slowly out of the counting-house and 
joined Tom Arrow in the yard. 

I thought Tom Arrow might really be a 
trifle too volatile when I found him cutting 
his name on the gate of the warehouse adjoin- 
ing, "just to wile away the time," as he 
expressed it. 

" Dofc't do that, Tom!" I cried; "what's 
that for?" 

"It's all right, old boy," he said coolly; "I 
always like people to know I have called ; it's 
merely another way of leaving your card. 
Well, if you won't wait for the surname, I'll 
wind up with a symbol." 

And suiting the action to the word, he 
scored an immense broad arrow after the 
"Tom" which he had inscribed, and made 
the premises Crown property. 

" Nice chap, that cousin of your's ; Bob," 
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said Tom, as we walked across the yard; 
" rather too stiff, perhaps. Wants to see a 
little life." 

" He prefers being grave in business 
hours." 

" Ah ! it's a bad habit. There's nothing 
like humor in business. When I was at 
school, I could always do my compound addi- 
tion best by singing a comic song over* it ; 
and in my new profession, if I don't whistle in 
the dissection-room, I can't get on at all. De- 
pend upon it, Bob, your cousin is too sober 
and matter-of-fact for his age ; and, if he don't 
take care, it will bring him to an early grave." 

So, Tom Arrow's criticism made up for 
Upton Woodleigh's — which was right? We 
sum up our friends and our neighbours with 
great shrewdness and critical acumen; and 
those good people, knowing nothing of our 
summary, sit quietly at home and abuse us in 
their turn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TOM ARROW TAKES ME INTO HIS CONFIDENCE. 

What a pity it is that our pleasant days seldom 
turn out of any profit to us — that pleasure 
and profit are as wide asunder as the poles. 
All those weary, head-splitting days, when we 
slaved at our ledgers and half killed ourselves 
with figures ; those nights, with the sad heart, 
the blotted MS., and the midnight oil — 
rememberest thou them, Authorling ! — may 
put money in the purse ; but those delightful 
excursions, those happy pic-nics, the fun at 
the races, where we took too much champagne 
and were carried home helpless, what a deal 
of the " needful " they extract from our 
pockets! 

VOL. II. p 
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Chapel, and knocking his step-father's head 
off." 

" Not so bad as that, Tom." 

"Knocking his teeth out, then — incisors 
or molars ? " 

" I don't know." 

" The whole lot, perhaps — single and 
double-breasted. Oh! Bob," with another 
scream of laughter," you should have heard 
him preach the next Sunday after the damage ; 
I went myself on purpose. It was the 
richest joke ; first he had plums in his mouth, 
and then he had something that hissed, and 
then he stuttered — oh, my sides ! " 

I had not listened with any pleasure to 
Tom Arrow's criticism on my step-father's dis- 
course, for time had crushed out all vindictive 
feeling, and I knew what a good husband he 
was to my mother; but # it was beyond my 
power to see Tom Arrow roll off the stool and 
nearly laugh himself to death, and not catch 
the contagion and laugh too. 

We were in the midst of our conviviality 
when the counting-house door opened, and 
Upton Woodleigh re-appeared. 
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hat and note-book ; nor the foxy individual 
with the sharp eyes and the long quill pen, 
who is running in and out of the Bank of 
England fifty times a day ; nor any of the 
money-spinners of Lombard and Threadneedle 
Streets. Set such people together, when the 
day's toil is over, with their old friends 
and schoolfellows, and see what a deal of 
humanity oozes out from the depths, and hear 
of what impudence and daring those cautious 
people indulged in before they were out on 
the world making seventy per cent. 

"Tom/' I remarked, as we sat at the 
window, surveying the life on the waters, 
"you have not told me anything of the 
Heberdeens, or whether Nettleton still agrees 
with them. Young Heberdeen goes to college 
with my cousin Dick." 

"A pretty fellow for college," said Tom, 
filling his glass with a hand that shook a 
little; "about as headstrong and passionate 
as human nature can be; not an atom of 
steadiness in him ! " added Tom, looking 
as grave as a judge. 

" Is he studying for the Church ? " 

F 2 
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" I don't know, Bob, and upon my word I 
don't much care. If he's going to be a 
minister, it's my opinion, when he gets out of 
temper in the pulpit, he'll swear at the con- 
gregation. Fill your glass." 

" Don't be in a hurry." 

" Then pass that decanter — I'm thirsty." 

" Steady, Tom." 

"I'm as steady as a tax-gatherer," said 
Tom, with a slight hiccup ; " I always know 
when to stop, Bob ; I'm one of those indi- 
viduals who can halt at the line of discretion, 
and say, 'not a step further for love or 
money.' " 

"When did Mrs. Heberdeen die, Tom?" 

"Some months ago, I believe," answered 
Tom ; "I was in London then— don't let us 
talk any more about stuck-up people, there's 
a good chap." 

Tom had emptied his glass, and was regard- 
ing the decanter wistfully. 

" Do you remember the fifth of November, 
and the fall off the Squire's wall into the 
orchard?" I asked. 

"Ah! what a lark — and the dog that 
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wanted to bite you, and the stone, and the 
Squire's visitors staring at us, and — ho, ho, 
ho ! — your torn corduroys, wasn't it a rent in 
them?" 

" Yes, and Miss Heberdeen recommending 
me to mercy — by the way, how is she getting 
on?" 

" I don't know — decanter, please ; why 
don't you fill your glass ? " 

" Presently, Tom, presently." 

"You were not slow in following a 
good example at Nettleton — remember the 
Fair?" 

"Yes, and to return to the Heberdeens 
again, I wonder if the young SquirQ really 
thought I had picked up that sovereign of 
his?" 

"Bother the Heberdeens! — how you keep 
on dragging that name into the conversation ! 
— Do you think I care for any of the Heber- 
deens, man, woman, or child ? Not a bit of it. 
I hate the lot of them, I wish they were all 
— no, I don't, never mind ! " 

"Why, Tom, what's the matter?" 

"Bob, my boy," lighting another cigar, 
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"I'll tell you. You and I are brothers in 
arms. 

* We have grown up together like young apple trees, 
And we've dung to each other like double-sweet 



says William Shakspere. We're not to be 
parted — hie — are we ? " 

" Certainly not/ 7 

" Then fill your glass and pass the decanter 
— what the devil do you keep the wine att to 
yourself for ? 

"All right." 

"It's aM wrong, I think ; but however. Bob, 
you are the fellow after my own heart, and 
the fellow I will always stick to— like a — like 
a — what's that thing that sticks to every- 
thing ? " 

" Barnacle ?" I suggested. 

" Damn it, why couldn't I think of ' Bar- 
nacle ! ' Do you know, Bob, it's my firm con- 
viction that my mind is impaired — has 
been getting weak ever since that affair." 

"What affair?" 

Arrow drew his chair close to mine, and 
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began his confession. There was some diffi- 
culty in understanding it at first, as Tom was 
rambling, had a thick utterance, and spoke 
with the cigar in his mouth. 

"After you left Nettleton, she grew up 
an angel, Bob/' 

" She, who ? " 

" Harriet, you fool — don't interrupt !" 

"Gk> on;" said I, still in the clouds as to 
who Harriet might be — "I am all atten- 
tion/' 

"She grew, sir, something more than 
heavenly, and when her mother was so very 
ill, many and many a time, Bob, has she 
eome into the shop with the physician's pre- 
scription — devilish bad hands these physicians 
write ; my father could never make 'em out 
under an hour and a-half, and as I was only 
my father's apprentice, I did not like to 
prepare them on my own responsibility, for it 
wasn't law, and she wouldn't have liked it, 
but she grew, Bob, a beauty. Wine, please, 
and if you don't fill your glass, I'm blessed if 
I'll tell you another word." 

" There, then/' 
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"This is private and confidential, every 
word of it, Robert Woodleigh. I swear you 
to secrecy, and if you betray me, you'll sunder 
us for ever. It was a strange affair, wasn't 
it?" 

" I have not heard the end of it," 

"I suppose you can guess?" said Tom, 
with a maudlin sigh. 

" Did you fall in love with Harriet ? " 

" Bob Woodleigh, we are friends now — let 
us keep so !" 

" Certainly." 

" Then don't you call her Harriet ; it's a 
liberty I never took myself, and I do not 
expect any friend of mine to take it. It's 
out of place and uncalled-for. Oh ! Bob," 
flinging his cigar down passionately, " I was 
fool enough to think of her and love her — 
I, a bit of a boy, an infernal young jackass, 
who was not fit to be her servant, or run on 
her errands. There was not a chance; I 
knew that well enough, although my grand- 
mother had money, and I was down for the 
whole lump of it." 

" Well ? " 
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" Well, I hung about her home ; I went to 
Nettleton church every Sunday that I might 
see her ; I turned doctor's boy, and took the 
medicine in my pocket to the house, and 
although she never answered the door, there 
was a consolation in knowing I was near her. 
I worried myself to death about her, and 
then, when I could not bear it any longer, I 
came to London, a ru-ru-ruined, br-br-broken- 
hearted man, as thin as a hurdle ! What are 
you laughing at ? " 

"London has fattened you again, Tom," 
with a glance at his substantial figure. 

"Yes," I'm picking up flesh now," said 
Tom ; " it was not likely I was going to fret 
myself to death about her. She was too high 
for me — I don't mean too tall, although she 
is about a head and shoulders — and there is 
not a finer girl in all England, I'll bet fifty to 



one." 



" If you really did think anything of the 
girl, you are better in London, Tom." 

" I know it," replied Arrow. " I knew 
London was the place to drown dull care, and 
medicine the profession — not the liquor, mind 
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which to drown it So I paid, or my 
father paid, a hundred pounds for a life mem- 
bership at Guy's Hospital, which place I am 
what is termed walking And a nice walk it 
is, take it altogether ; although at first I would 
have changed it for a milk-walk in a re- 
spectable thoroughfare, and been glad/' 

"Are you making any progress in your 
profession ? ,r 

"Getting on, Bob, getting on," was the 
reply ; " she interfered with my studies for a 
week or two, but I soon settled that. I was 
not going melancholy mad for Miss Heber- 
deen." 

" Oh ! it was Miss Heberdeen." 

"Of course it was, I have said so fifty 
times. What do you mean ? " 

" Nothing, Tom. Don't get excited." 

"Therefore, Bob, take my advice and 
don't look above your station, or make a 
fool of yourself by falling in love with a 
gentleman's daughter. We are not gentle- 
men, you know." 

" No." 

" We don't look like it — nobody takes us 
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for gentlemen; even the waiter would not 
believe it if we were to take our Bible oath of 
it. There is not a bit of the gentleman 
about us." 

" Speak for yourself, Tom." 

"We may have lots of money, but still 
there is a something wanting. What have , 
you done with the decanter ? " 

"Hereitisv" 

" Empty, by Jove!' Bob^ how you have 
been drinking the wine ! Let's ring for 
another — " 

"No, I'll have no more," said I, rising, 
and walking in a steady mantfer — in an un- 
commonly steady manner, towards my hat in 
the distance, " it ? s time, to- be thinking of 
London." 

" We'll go to the play and wind up the 
evening, Bob. There's nothing like life for the 
constit — ution." 

The bell was rung, and the bill was settled 
by Tom Arrow, who indignantly knocked 
away the purse which I had drawn from my 
pocket. 

" This is my invitation," he said ; " when 
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we go out again, we'll talk about the score. 
Come on — there's a clock striking six." 

We left the Ship and went to London, and 
concluded the evening at the theatre. We 
spent a pleasant evening there, although in 
our opinion the pieces were not performed in 
a creditable manner, and the plot of each 
was strangely confused. 

Tom saw me to my door in Barker- 
Street — that he might know where to call 
when he wanted me — but declined entering 
that particular evening. 

" No, thank you, Bob," he replied to my 
solicitation ; " I've work to do at home — it 
won't do to neglect the profession." 

" You will not begin work to-night ? " 

" Yes, I shall," said Tom ; " I shall get 
out all my books with the nasty pictures, my 
little collection of bones, and my stethoscope ; 
that'll look like business, and if I can only 
keep awake — I can't for the soul of me think 
what makes my eyes feel so heavy to-night ! — 
I'll work in first-rate style. Good night, 
Bob — I'll give you a call in a night or two." 

Tom and I parted, and as he went rather 
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unsteadily down the street, whistling some 
lively melody, he did not appear much of a 
victim to the tender passion, or one who had 
lost any great portion of his heart to Miss 
Heberdeen, of Nettleton. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PHILOSOPHY AND BUSINESS. 

" Come in," responded the deep voice of Mr. 
Markingham to my summons at his drawing- 
room door. 

" I thought I would see if you were still 
up, Mr. Markingham," said I, entering. 
" Thanks for your kind consideration." 
I knew Mr. Markingham was in an 
unamiable mood by his reply ; when the 
" Suaviter in modo " was predominant, there 
was always fair reason to suspect that some- 
thing had happened to cross him. I was 
rather surprised to find Mr. Markingham at a 
table covered with letters, papers, and parch- 
ment deeds. 
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" I did not know you were busy, sir." 

"It's a new thing to see me busy, is it 
not ? " said he ; " to see philosophy tiring 
itself to death over these dregs from the 
bitter cup of the law. What good is to, be 
evolved from them? And if it could be 
all changed like a dream — what then ? " 

He stared over my shoulder at something 
behind me — the third-rate prints on the wall, 
the pattern of the paper perhaps — but it made 
me feel as chilly as if something from another 
world were the object of his gaze. 

" I shall look in to-morrow before I go to 
business, sir." 

"I shall have nothing to tell you — have 
you any news for me ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Then I may not be up early enough for 
you to-morrow ; I must have a long rest after 
my — my work ! May I ask where you have 
been to-night ? " 

" Out with a friend." 

" You are not at home of an evening quite 
so often, Woodleigh ; do you find the nights 
tedious here — with philosophy ? " 
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u Oh ! no, sir," said I ; " but I cannot help 
visiting my uncle's occasionally." 

" And where have you been to-night with 
this friend, Woodleigh ? " he repeated, his 
keen eyes fixed on me ; " to your uncle's ? " 

" No, to the Ship at Greenwich." 

" You ! " 

" t Yes, and afterwards to the play." 

" Still with this new friend of yotirs ? " 

" This old friend of mine — a schoolfellow." 

"Ah! one of your own age, all life and 
high spirits, a better companion for you than 
a sour-tempered, middle-aged fellow like me." 

" My dear Mr. Markingham, I hope you do 
not think — " 

"I think of nothing," he interrupted; 
" there is no occasion. J don't want you for 
a friend ; you know by this time I am a man 
without one. I hate the name of friend ; it is 
a name so often coined at the lip, so often 
misused, so seldom spoken truly — it has a base 
ring in the ears of a philosopher." 

" I hope you will consider me a friend — 
you have been a friend to me." 

"If I were to ask for a proof of your 
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friendship you would turn away, Wood- 
leigh." 

" No, sir." 

"Words, words/' he mutttered,; "why 
should I believe in them? Woodleigh, you 
would not give up that friend of to-night for 
me." 

" Can I not have two friends ? " 

" You surely don't believe in the friendship 
of that gentleman in whose delightful company 
you have spent the present evening? " 

" I believe he would do anything to serve 
me. 

" Try him and see," replied Markingham ; 
" you are not one-and-twenty, and have all 
the sanguine feelings of the boy — I can but 
say with Mary Wortley Montague : — 

* O youth ! spring of life ! for ever lost ! ' 

Montague, said I — did she not steal that line 
from Gay, the jade ! " 

" I don't remember." 

" Who said you did ? " he answered 
sharply. 

VOL. II. G 
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As he bundled his papers and deeds into 
one mass, he added : — 

"111 disturb my philosophy no more to- 
night by chasing shadows — why should I ? 
Good night, Woodleigh, friend Woodleigh 
shall I say?" 

" Yes — friend Woodleigh." 

" Ah ! you are enthusiastic to-night — there 
is warm blood at your heart, and your brain is 
unsteady. That was good wine at the Ship ? " 

" Very." 

" I thought so," he said drily, as I bade him 
good night and retired to my room. 

By the next evening Mr. Markingham's 
bad tempers had dispersed, and he was as 
cool, self-possessed, and indolent as ever ; he 
busied not himself with law-papers and deeds ; 
he played chess with me, and won every game, 
as a matter of course. Still his philosophy 
was less stable than heretofore — he was more 
easily excited, was occasionally, I thought, 
depressed. Two or three times after the 
evening just mentioned, I found him again 
poring over his papers and deep in calcula- 
tion, and once I discovered him in earnest 
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conversation with a little gentleman in black 
at the door of his own room. Suddenly, too, 
he began to economize, to leave off all those 
country excursions in which he had previously 
delighted, and finally to become absent and 
thoughtful as the days lengthened and the 
spring began to grow old. 

Once, upon my remarking that I thought 
he was changed, he said with that short, 
hard laugh that conveyed no hilarious mean- 
ing :— 

" Change is the great law of Nature — we 
are all changing ; scientific men will tell you 
the men of to-day are not the men of yester- 
day, and philosophy proves the same thing in 
a different manner. I have changed, Wood- 
leigh, in thought and resolve ; adopted even 
another kind of — philosophy ! I used to think 
too much of the present ; now I am build- 
ing on — looking at," he corrected, "the 
future P 

" It don't seem to make you happier, 
sir?" 

" The result must prove that, Woodleigh. 
I am merely putting my happiness out at 
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interest, and time will, perhaps, bring it all 
back again — it is worth the chance." 
" Are you coming into a fortune, sir ?" 
Another hard laugh, as he replied : — 
" What a host of those friends I warned 
you of the other night should I have, if I 
were! Fortune and Stephen Markingham 
don't seem to agree very well together, 
Woodleigh, and it would not do to dream too 
much of riches at my time of life. You are 
curious ? " N 

" I did not know it was a secret." 
" A little one for the present. When the 
play is over, I will let you know what the plot 
was about. I believe I am philosopher enough 
to bear the good it may bring calmly, and 
if there be evolved from it ' all the ills that 
flesh is heir to/ why, they can be borne too 
with a Spartan-like fortitude." 

Stephen Markingham would not discuss the 
subject farther, and in all our subsequent 
interviews he studiously avoided it. Time in 
due course solved the riddle, but it was not 
till Time had brought changes to me as well 
as to Markingham. 
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Before the summer came, I had introduced 
Tom Arrow to Mr. Markingham, and the 
latter gentleman had not been particularly- 
struck at first sight with the merits of my old 
companion ; however, Mr. Markingham was 
not a man to bear a dislike, and the extraor- 
dinary spirits of Tom Arrow, his self-posses- 
sion, his evident enjoyment of life, soon 
softened the feelings of Philosophy towards 
him. 

"He's not a man — or rather a boy — to take 
kindly to," said Mr. Markingham one evening, 
when I asked for his opinion of Tom Arrow. 
" There's nothing earnest in him — he's about 
as weak-minded as anybody can be, short of 
an idiot. It is doubtful whether society 
would not stamp him an idiot at once, if it 
were not for his coolness and impudence." 

" That is a sharp criticism, Mr. Mark- 
ingham." 

" A lengthy one, perhaps — it might have 
been summed up in three words." 

" What are they ? " 

" Good tempered fool ! " 

"Upon my honor, Mr. Markingham, 
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you have no regard for the feelings of a 
friend." 

" Friend again ! w sneered Mr. Marking- 
ham ; " how constantly you harp on that 
word ; did I not tell you I hated it ? " 

Mr. Markingham left me in high dudgeon, 
and I started to Tom Arrow's lodgings in 
Brunswick Street, Southwark. 

Tom Arrow and I were inseparables once 
more — it was the old time at Nettleton over 
again, and the majority of our spare evenings 
were spent together. I became acquainted 
with some fellow students of Tom's, and rare 
evenings we had in his apartments, and rare 
fan when we went out six abreast, with 
cigars in our mouths — out for a lark ! 

No, Tom Arrow did not do me any good ; 
I often thought of Upton Woodleigh's warn- 
ing, when I was opening the door of No. 2, 
Barker Street, at three in the morning. He 
kept late hours, and I imitated him ; he made 
me late for business of a morning, much to 
my cousin's secret annoyance, and to keep up 
with him at all, I had to spend all my money 
— that money which I now received in 
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quarterly portions of twenty-one pounds, ten 
shillings, and for which I always tendered 
a receipt very full of flourishes. 

Yet, Tom Arrow, with all his late hours 
and his loose habits, was the best hearted little 
fellow in the world ; there was not a grain of 
viciousness in his whole disposition. He was 
not a reckless man, he was a heedless boy. 
He plunged into none of the evil courses 
which lie open to the prodigal in the great 
city — great in its temptations, as in its wealth 
and power. He had a weak head, and it led 
him to drink too much wine at times and 
grow quarrelsome, took him into scrapes, from 
which he found some difficulty to extricate 
himself, but it never filled his heart with evil, 
I testify it here, old friend ! 

Still, Upton Woodleigh was right enough : 
he was not the best companion for me ; he 
did not improve my business habits, and he 
might have done me a great deal more harm 
if there had not been my first love— my hope- 
less love — to counteract the effect. 

For an invitation to Grove House was a 
greater charm than any Tom Arrow had to 
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offer, and what is an old friend to a sunny- 
faced cousin ! I went nearly every Sunday to 
Paddington again. I fluttered round the fire, 
moth-like still, and filled my heart with love, 
and yet I played the hypocrite so well that no 
one read my secret. 

Sometimes I was inclined to ask myself, 
"Did Constance read it?" I thought she 
did ; that if she knew it not with certainty, 
there was still a look within my eyes, a some- 
thing different in my tone, that told her what 
she would have given worlds not to learn the 
knowledge of. This, I fancy, made her at 
times cold and distant to me ; at other times 
most kind and gentle, so strangely kind and 
gentle, though, that it seemed as if it were 
done for pity's sake, and never— oh! never 
that — as if to give me hope to work and wait 
for her. 

I was not weak enough to become again 
a visionary, and when temptation did suggest 
itself, I sought refuge in Tom Arrow's society, 
and forgot her for the time. It was a wild, 
unsettled life; it kept my brain working 
uneasily. Is it egotism to say that I 
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was a youth of deep feeling, and that I only 
wanted the right counsel, the real friend 
— was it even Mr. Markingham? — to work 
upon that feeling with a master hand, and 
make a man of me for life ? But the master 
hand was lacking, and the instrument got out 
of tune! 

Meanwhile the Woodleigh business in- 
creased ; fresh vans and horses were added 
weekly; uncle Woodleigh and cousin Upton 
were always hard at work ; another clerk was 
taken into the counting-house, my senior in 
years, my junior in office. 

The new clerk was shrewd and clever, and 
I had to work with greater energy and turn 
with renewed ardor to cash-book and ledger 
in order to keep up with him. But the work 
grew more weary every day, and I was glad 
when my fortnight's leave of absence, my 
holiday time, came round. 

I had nearly made up my mind to start 
for Nettleton, and take my mother and Mr. 
Bowden by surprise there, when Tom Arrow 
proposed sundry little projects which upset 
my schemes for that year. First, we and 
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some meds went on a two days' rowing excur- 
sion, and returned in a blistered condition; 
secondly, we had a day's fishing, then we 
went to a prize-fight, and then we rode down 
to Ascot Races, and saw Emperor win the 
cap. That got rid of one week comfortably 
and quietly. The second week was full of 
toil and trouble. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEGINNING OF A MEMORABLE DAT. 

Early in the second week Tom Arrow and I 
went down to Kichmond. Mr. Markingham 
had on the previous Sunday proposed to 
accompany us, but when I reminded him of 
his promise on tie Tuesday, he drew a few 
silver coins from his pocket, and carefully 
counted them over. 

" No, Woodleigh> it will not do," said he, 
restoring the money to his pocket with some- 
thing very like a sigh. " I must keep quiet 
this summer, or there will ensue a winter of 
my discontent. Philosophy three months ago 
would have said, € Enjoy the present ; ' now it 
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warns me of the to-morrow — that to-morrow," 
with his short laugh, " that never comes ! " 

No persuasion of mine could induce Mr. 
Markingham to alter his determination; 
therefore, Tom Arrow and I set forth to 
Richmond alone. 

Pleasant old Shene ! what has happened to 
it that kings and queens turn their backs to 
its groves, and that poets n© more think of 
praising its charms than of lauding Melissa the 
faded, — the belle of the season five years ago ? 
People don't seek Richmond for change of air 
now; the train that rattles through its fair land- 
scape bears the pleasure-seekers away, and 
were there a second plague, and the Silent High- 
way has all the ingredients, should we remove 
our Courts^of Justice to its vicinity again ? No, 
no, we have done with it ; a few of the upper 
ten thousand may dine at the " Star and 
Garter," and make merry, but the age of 
progression has left it behind — left it for 
those hard-working, honest, plain-speaking 
<rits -at whom " society " turns up its nose 
And cries, " Cockney ! " 

Still Richmond Park flourishes, though it is 
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not quite exclusive enough for May Fair and 
Park Lane, and the sovereign people can 
enjoy themselves within its precincts better 
than in the days long ago, when the sovereign 
Charles L, of sacred memory, wanted it all to 
himself, like a selfish king as he was. 

It was close on three in the afternoon when 
Tom Arrow and I were indulging in the 
dohe far niente under the shade of a huge 
elm — Tom on his back, with a felt i wide- 
awake ' over one eye, and myself in a more 
romantic attitude, Ml length on the grass, 
with one arm gracefully supporting my head, 
as became a despairing lover of eighteen. 

" Are you asleep, Bob ? " asked Tom Arrow, 
breaking in upon a ten minutes' reverie. 

" Asleep ! no. — Are you ? " 

"I'm in that progressive state termed by 
the gentlemen of Guy's ' getting peckish,' " 
observed Tom ; "I vote for the town, dinner 
for two, pale ale for four, and those three- 
cornered maids-of-honor puffs for fifty — oh ! " 

Tom scrambled hastily to his feet, seized 
his walking-cane, and began a vigorous dance 
round a small tferrier, which had suddenly 
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announced its appearance by a wild yelling 
in our ears. 

" Mad-dog, by jingo ! " cried Tom, making 
desperate cuts at the animal as it dashed 
round us and snapped in a lively manner at our 
legs, " we are both in for hydro — come out — 
phobia, and — lie down, you devil! — if you 
don't mind, we shall return to London arm-in- 
arm and barking like one o'clock — mind your 
legs — hoo ! — hoo ! " 

We had not recovered from the surprise of 
this canine charge, and Tom, I, and the terrier 
were still executing a pas de trois of a com- 
plicated description, when a loud and con- 
tinuous whistle arrested the dog's attention 
and our own. The dog, with its four legs 
very wide apart, fell into position, pricked 
up its ears, paused, trotted two or three 
yards to the right, paused again, altered its 
mind, and, with every hair bristling with 
indignation, darted at us with renewed vigor, 
making a feint of flying at me, and then slip- 
ping artfully under Tom's guard, hung on tena- 
ciously to the leg of his trousers. 

I had just succeeded in kicking the dog 
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off, and we were beginning to set to partners 
again, when two new-comers appeared upon 
the scene, one a dark stripling of nineteen, 
the other my cousin Upton. The former lost 
no time in catching the animal by the back of 
the neck and flinging it to a considerable , 
distance, anathematizing it at the same time 
in the heartiest manner, whilst the latter 
looked at me for a* moment with intense 
surprise, and then extended his hand towards 
me. 

"What, Robert V 9 he cried, " and Mr. 
Arrow too— how dp you do, sir? This is 
what the newspapers call a singular coinci- 
dence. Mr. Heberdeen, — my cousin, Mr. 
Woodleigh. Mr. Arrow — Mr. Heberdeen ; a 
particular friend of my brother Dick," 
he added, in a lower tone to me. Tom 
and I colored, although for very different 
reasons, as we raised our hats to the young 
squire, who rather haughtily returned our 
salute. We knew him instantly, and the 
recognition was mutual. I have often 
thought it strange that my boyish antipathies 
should have revived so suddenly at the 
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has erer heen et f;nu:e to meet with, settled 
his * wide-awake % on one side of his head and 
looked first at Mr. Hebeideen and then at a 
ja^jed piece cf trouser — shepherd's plaid 
pattern — which was dangling over his 
boot. 

4 * Might hare been a bit of my leg, Mr, 
Heberdeen." said Tom, " and then I'm inclined 
to think the law would have held you respon- 
sible for assault and battery — bitery, I should 
say. Ha ! ha ! it is rather funny I did not 
recognize the dog though, and if he had only 
looked dispassionately at me a moment, I have 
no doubt he would have given an amicable 
wag to his tail, instead of increasing my 
tailor's expenses." 

Mr. Heberdeen smiled in a faint manner — 
a supercilious manner, I thought — but said 
nothing in reply. 
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"And what brings you to Richmond, 
Robert ? " 

" Idleness, Upton," I replied ; " when one 
has a fortnight's holiday there is some diffi- 
culty in spending it." 

" Ah ! you are anxious for business again, 
Robert ; that's a good sign. Will you come 
to-morrow ? " 

" No, thank you. I think I can despatch 
my fortnight now. I have been in town so 
long, that the country has become quite a 
treat again." 

" Richmond is a pretty place," said Upton, 
" we always have a quiet pic-nic here once or 
twice a-year — make up a little party and come 
down to enjoy ourselves." 

" Are you all here now ? " said I, looking 
round with some surprise. 

" Every one of us," replied Upton, " even 
the governor has been induced to leave 
Simmons, the new clerk, ' alone in his glory ; ' 
and mother is one of the party — think of that, 
Robert! Then," his eyes sparkling, "Dick, who 
is up for the vacation, he's here, and the Miss 
Marches, and Mr. and Mrs. March — you have 
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met them at our house, if you remember — 
and Mr. Heberdeen, a friend of Dick's, and 
Mr. Heberdeen's sister." 

Tom blushed vividly, and gave a slight 
cough. 

" My friend and I are detaining you from 
pleasant company," said I, making a movement 
to withdraw. 

" No, no," said Upton ; " it is not likely 
we are going to let you off. Tou must join 
our party, Robert, and we shall be very glad 
of Mr. Arrow's company." 

"No, Upton," said I, and " Thank you," 
replied Tom, who seemed rather anxious to 
accept the invitation. 

"Why, you don't mean to say that you 
will turn your back on our little party, 
Robert?" 

"My dear Upton," said I, "that little 
party was made up without me, and had I 
been wanted I think I should have been 
asked an hour or two earlier. However, 
I am obliged to you for your invitation; 
— late it is, — but I would rather not accept it, 
now" 
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"Why, what will my mother and sisters 
say, Robert, when I tell them I have met you? 
Come along, old fellow." 

" No, Upton," I replied, " not to-day, thank 
you." 

"Very well, very well," said Upton in 
that rapid manner which indicated he was 
a trifle disturbed; "you are the best judge 
of what suits you, and so Til not press you 
further." 

" I think you have been already too press- 
ing, Mr. Woodleigh," observed the Squire's 
son. 

" I think so too, Mr. Heberdeen," I said 
tartly ; " my cousin did not sufficiently study 
the tastes of his aristocratic friends — I did ! 
Come, Tom. Good day, Upton." 

But we were not to withdraw so easily ; 
there was fresh opposition to start in our way 
and hinder separation. 

As we turned to depart, six ladies appeared 
upon the scene, — six abreast too, and right 
in the way of Tom Arrow and me. 

Tom's self-possession vanished on the in- 
stant. 

h2 
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" Oh ! Lord, here's a lot of girls ! " ex- 
claimed Tom, looking wildly round him. 
" What's to be done ? Which way are you 
going to bolt ? " 

" My cousins see us." 

" I can't help that," cried Tom, becoming 
very red in the face ; " I'm not going to be 
introduced to all that lot — 1 should be 
frightened to death. You see, Bob, I have 
never been used to the she sex, and, to tell 
you the truth, it's particularly embarrassing." 

" I must speak to them, Tom. Leave go 
my coat." 

" Then you'll find me somewhere over there 
when you want me," said Tom ; " I can't face 
them with a three-cornered piece out of the 
leg of my trousers, and — oh ! Bob." 

" What's the matter now ? " 

"Harriet — Miss Heberdeen — the black girl 
in the tall — I mean — the tali girl in the 
black dress. I can't stop, upon my word I 
can't ! " 

Tom made a feint of strolling off in a non- 
chalant manner, swinging his cane jauntily to- 
and-fro ; but to have seen the unsteady and 
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rickety manner in which his legs took him 
away, and the nervous glances over his 
shoulder as. he proceeded, was to believe him 
slightly discomposed in mind, and evidently 
fearful of Miss Heberdeen coming full chase 
after him. 

My cousin Upton joined me again, and Mr. 
Heberdeen advanced towards the ladies. 

" You have altered your mind, Robert." 
x " No, Upton, I have not, but my cousins 
have recognized me, and I can't walk away 
like a churl. " 

" Do you know, Robert, you are one of the 
queerest fellows in the world ?" said Upton ; 
" you are as tetchy as a cross maid of forty. 
I really believe you are indignant with us for 
not formally inviting you to join our little 
excursion/' 

"Do you think I am foolish enough, 
Upton, to consider myself aggrieved?" I 
answered; "or ass enough to expect to be 
always put on an equality with you? No, 
no ; I know my place, and will keep it ! " 

" Equality has nothing to do with it, and we 
don't want you to keep your place, or to think 
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it beneath oar own. Toa are a Woodleigh- 
and the W«»Hergh5 have no mean opinion of 
themselves — now hare thev ? ** 

Before I cooli reply, the ax ladies and Mr. 
Heberdeen had joined us. There were my 
cousins Caroline and Constance, Miss Bowden, 
two of the Misses March, and Miss Heber- 
deen. The Misses March were known to me 
through a previous introduction ; there were 
seven of them, and the two present at that 
time were the youngest, and very pretty, 
laughing, rosy-cheeked girls they were; but 
Miss Heberdeen — how time had altered her 
with the rest of ns ! She had grown a tall, 
stately girl, with a face that Phidias would 
have loved to copy for his Minerva; for 
there was a thoughtful look on her classical 
features which would have become a grave 
goddess, but not have assorted well with a 
Hebe. Nevertheless, the expression was 
more pleasing than severe ; and it was a sad- 
ness, not a sternness, of thought that gave a 
character to her face. 

After I had been introduced to Miss 
Heberdeen, and shaken hands with the rest ot 
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the ladies, my cousin Upton said to his 
sisters : — 

" I have been persuading Robert to join our 
party, but he objects to impromptu invitations, 
and will have none of them." 

" Oh ! he will alter his mind now we have 
come to the rescue, Upton," said Caroline. 
€i Cousin Robert," turning to me, " you must 
not be so ungallant as to refuse a lady's invi- 
tation for yourself and friend— that is your 
friend strolling away there, is it not ? " 

"Yes, Miss Woodleigh." 

"The same answer will do for the invi- 
tation," said Constance; "I am sure you 
cannot look me in the face and say, 'No/ 
Robert ! " 

Miss Heberdeen, her brother, and the 
Misses March sauntered away over the close 
green turf, leaving the cousins Woodleigh 
with Miss Bowden in earnest debate. 

" Well, do you really want me, Constance ? 
— can I be of any service — can my friend and 
I afford any amusement?" 

" Of course you can, sir," she replied ; " we 
shall have a quadrille after dinner. Upton is 
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it beneath our own. You are a Woodleigh, 
and the Woodleighs have no mean opinion of 
themselves — now have they ? " 
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the ladies, my cousin Upton said to his 
sisters : — 

" I have been persuading Robert to join our 
party, but he objects to impromptu invitations, 
and will have none of them." 

" Oh ! he will alter his mind now we have 
come to the rescue, Upton," said Caroline. 
"Cousin Robert," turning to me, "you must 
not be so ungallant as to refuse a lady's invi- 
tation for yourself and friend— that is your 
friend strolling away there, is it not ? " 

"Yes, Miss Woodleigh." 

"The same answer will do for the invi- 
tation," said Constance; "I am sure you 
cannot look me in the face and say, 'No/ 
Robert ! " 

Miss Heberdeen, her brother, and the 
Misses March sauntered away over the close 
green turf, leaving the cousins Woodleigh 
with Miss Bowden in earnest debate. 
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shall have a quadrille after dinner. Upton is 
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sight of him, for scarcely an instant had passed 
before I was regarding him with the same 
feelings of e nTy and dislike that I had expe- 
rienced at Nettleton. 

Tom Arrow, who, with gentlemen of any 
, degree, was the most unabashed individual it 
has ever been my fortune to meet with, settled 
his ' wide-awake ' on one side of his head and 
looked first at Mr. Heberdeen and then at a 
jagged piece of trouser — shepherd's plaid 
pattern — which was dangling over his 
boot. 

" Might have been a bit of my leg, Mr. 
Heberdeen," said Tom, " and then I'm inclined 
to think the law would have held you respon- 
sible for assault and battery — bitery, I should 
say. Ha ! ha ! it is rather funny I did not 
recognize the dog though, and if he had only 
looked dispassionately at me a moment, I have 
no doubt he would have given an amicable 
wag to his tail, instead of increasing my 
tailor's expenses." 

Mr. Heberdeen smiled in a faint manner — 
a supercilious manner, I thought — but said 
nothing in reply. 
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"And what brings you to Richmond; 
Robert ? " 

" Idleness, Upton," I replied ; " when one 
has a fortnight's holiday there is some diffi- 
culty in spending it." 

" Ah ! you are anxious for business again, 
Robert ; that's a good sign. Will you come 
to-morrow ? " 

" No, thank you. I think I can despatch 
my fortnight now. I have been in town so 
long, that the country has become quite a 
treat again." 

" Richmond is a pretty place," said Upton, 
" we always have a quiet pic-nic here once or 
twice a-year — make up a little party and come 
down to enjoy ourselves." 

" Are you all here now ? " said I, looking 
round with some surprise. 

" Every one of us," replied Upton, " even 
the governor has been induced to leave 
Simmons, the new clerk, i alone in his glory ; ' 
and mother is one of the party — think of that, 
Robert! Then," his eyes sparkling, "Dick, who 
is up for the vacation, he's here, and the Miss 
[Marches, and Mr. and Mrs. March — you have 
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met them at our house, if you remember — 
and Mr. Heberdeen, a friend of Dick's, and 
Mr. Heberdeen's sister." 

Tom blushed vividly, and gave a slight 
cough. 

" My friend and I are detaining you from 
pleasant company," said I, making a movement 
to withdraw 

" No, no," said Upton ; " it is not likely 
we are going to let you off. Tou must join 
our party, Robert, and we shall be very glad 
of Mr. Arrow's company." 

"No, Upton," said I, and " Thank you," 
replied Tom, who seemed rather anxious to 
accept the invitation. 

"Why, you don't mean to say that you 
will turn your back on our little party, 
Robert?" 

"My dear Upton," said I, "that little 
party was made up without me, and had I 
been wanted I think I should have been 
asked an hour or two earlier. However, 
I am obliged to you for your invitation; 
— late it is, — but I would rather not accept it, 
now" 
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"Why, what will my mother and sisters 
say, Robert, when I tell them I have met you? 
Come along, old fellow." 

" No, Upton," I replied, " not to-day, thank 
you." 

"Very well, very well," said Upton in 
that rapid manner which indicated he was 
a trifle disturbed; "you are the best judge 
of what suits you, and so 111 not press you 
further." 

" I think you have been already too press- 
ing, Mr. Woodleigh," observed the Squire's 
son. 

"I think so too, Mr.- Heberdeen," I said 
tartly ; " my cousin did not sufficiently study 
the tastes of his aristocratic friends — I did ! 
Come, Tom. Good day, Upton." 

But we were not to withdraw so easily ; 
there was fresh opposition to start in our way 
and hinder separation. 

As we turned to depart, six ladies appeared 
upon the scene, — six abreast too, and right 
in the way of Tom Arrow and me. 

Tom's self-possession vanished on the in- 
stant. 

h2 
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" Oh ! Lord, here's a lot of girls ! " ex- 
claimed Tom, looking wildly round him. 
" What's to be done ? Which way are you 
going to bolt ? " 

" My cousins see us." 

" I can't help that," cried Tom, becoming 
very red in the face ; " I'm not going to be 
introduced to all that lot — 1 should be 
frightened to death. Tou see, Bob, I have 
never been used to the she sex, and, to tell 
you the truth, it's particularly embarrassing." 

" I must speak to them, Tom. Leave go 
my coat." 

" Then you'll find me somewhere over there 
when you want me," said Tom ; "I can't face 
them with a three-cornered piece out of the 
leg of my trousers, and — oh ! Bob." 

" What's the matter now ? " 

"Harriet — Miss Heberdeen — the black girl 
in the tall — I mean — the tall girl in the 
black dress. I can't stop, upon my word I 
can't ! " 

Tom made a feint of strolling off in a non- 
chalant manner, swinging his cane jauntily to- 
and-fro ; but to have seen the unsteady and 
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rickety manner in which his legs took him 
away, and the nervous glances over his 
shoulder as. he proceeded, was to believe him 
slightly discomposed in mind, and evidently 
fearful of Miss Heberdeen coming full chase 
after him. 

My cousin Upton joined me again, and Mr. 
Heberdeen advanced towards the ladies. 

"You have altered your mind, Robert." 

" No, Upton, I have not, but my cousins 
have recognized me, and I can't walk away 
like a churl." 

" Do yon know, Robert, you are one of the 
queerest fellows in the world ?" said Upton ; 
" you are as tetchy as a cross maid of forty. 
I really believe you are indignant with us for 
not formally inviting you to join our little 
excursion." 

" Do you think I am foolish enough, 
Upton, to consider myself aggrieved?" I 
answered ; " or ass enough to expect to be 
always put on an equality with you? No, 
no ; I know my place, and will keep it ! " 

" Equality has nothing to do with it, and we 
don't want you to keep your place, or to think 
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it beneath our own. You are a Woodleigh, 
and the Woodleighs have no mean opinion of 
themselves — now have they ? " 

Before I could reply, the six ladies and Mr. 
Heberdeen had joined us. There were my 
cousins Caroline and Constance, Miss Bowden, 
two of the Misses March, and Miss Heber- 
deen. The Misses March were known to me 
through a previous introduction ; there were 
seven of them, and the two present at that 
time were the youngest, and very pretty, 
laughing, rosy-cheeked girls they were; but 
Miss Heberdeen — how time had altered her 
with the rest of us ! She had grown a tall, 
stately girl, with a face that Phidias would 
have loved to copy for his Minerva ; for 
there was a thoughtful look on her classical 
features which would have become a grave 
goddess, but not have assorted well with a 
Hebe. Nevertheless, the expression was 
more pleasing than severe ; and it was a sad- 
ness, not a sternness, of thought that gave a 
character to her face. 

After I had been introduced to Miss 
Heberdeen, and shaken hands with the rest ot 
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the ladies, my cousin Upton said to his 
sisters : — 

" I have been persuading Robert to join our 
party, but he objects to impromptu invitations, 
and will have none of them." 

" Oh ! he will alter his mind now we have 
come to the rescue, Upton," said Caroline. 
" Cousin Robert," turning to me, " you must 
not be so ungallant as to refuse a lady's invi- 
tation for yourself and friend— that is your 
friend strolling away there, is it not ? " 

"Yes, Miss Woodleigh." 

"The same answer will do for the invi- 
tation," said Constance; "I am sure you 
cannot look me in the face and say, 'No/ 
Robert ! " 

Miss Heberdeen, her brother, and the 
Misses March sauntered away over the close 
green turf, leaving the cousins Woodleigh 
with Miss Bowden in earnest debate. 

" Well, do you really want me, Constance ? 
— can I be of any service — can my friend and 
I afford any amusement?" 

" Of course you can, sir," she replied ; " we 
shall have a quadrille after dinner. Upton is 
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especially engaged to play the violin for us, 
and we shall require some gentlemen partners. 
You can dance ? " 

" Yes." 

I had lately added the art of dancing to my 
other accomplishments. 

" Then you will join us ? " 

" If—" 

" I will have no ifs, Robert," said Constance, 
and how the ringlets danced as she shook her 
pretty head ! " I am accustomed to obedience 
at home, and my will is law, even in Richmond 
Park. If you offer any more objections, I 
shall think you dislike us." 

It was one thing to resist Upton, it was 
another to say " No " to Constance Woodleigh. 
Her will was law to me then ; I could not look 
at her, meet the lustre of her blue eyes, and 
not feel how weak was my resolution as well 
as my heart. What trouble those few words 
of my cousin caused me; how they set me 
thinking and dreaming again, how the bells in 
the invisible fools' cap jingled after that! 

Yet, in this foolish, romantic, rhapsodical 
first-love, is there such a deal of harm after all ? 
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If it don't make us wiser, it keeps the heart 
and the thoughts pure ; it makes us unselfish ; 
it is an antidote to the evil that lurks in the 
streets. Call this the rule, but think 'me an 
exception, for on that day my first-love was 
to lead me into mischief. 

" Had you visited Grove House last Sunday," 
said Caroline, " we should have asked you to 
join us ; but you were better engaged, and so 
lost your invitation." 

" Therefore the jury returns a verdict of 
i serve him right/ eh, Miss Bowden ? " added 
Upton. 

Miss Bowden, who had been all this time 
silent and thoughtful, started when she was 
addressed, and looked up inquiringly. 

"I was remarking that if Mr. Robert 
Woodleigh object to so late an invitation, 
it is his own fault for not calling upon us last 
Sunday." 

" Hardly his own fault," was the reply. 

"Here is a champion for you, Robert," 
cried Upton ; " Miss Bowden to the 
rescue ! " 

" Were I in Mr. Woodleigh's place," said 
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Miss Bowden lightly — so lightly that it struck 
me there was an under-current of earnestness 
lurking in her words — " I should be chary of 
accepting an invitation made, as it were, by 
accident." 

"Not by accident, Miss Bowden," said 
Upton ; " had he only looked in last Sunday, 
you know." 

"Or been written to on Monday, you 
know," she replied, in the same light tone. 

"Why, Miss Bowden, you are supplying 
him with fresh objections!" cried . Caroline, 
" and we will hear no more. Robert, we shall 
expect you and your friend in ten minutes ; 
that white handkerchief flying from the whip 
in the distance marks our place of meeting. 
There is a large party, and your friend must 
*ot be frightened/' 

They sauntered away. Miss Bowden, to 
my surprise, lingered. 

"You join us then,, Mr. Robert?" she said, 
with her full grey eyes fixed on me. 

" Yes, Miss Bowden." 

" You refused your cousin Upton ? " 

"Yes." 
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" It showed a better spirit, a higher one ; 
why did you let a few words of another cousin 
change your determination ? " 

" I— I— hardly— know ! " 

Miss Bowden looked hastily in the direc- 
tion of my cousins, and then said in a low 
tone : — 

"Don't come j you had better keep 
away ! " 

" For what reason ? " 

" Does it matter the reason, if the warning 
be a good one ? " 

" The knowledge of the reason would en- 
able me to test the warning." 

" It requires no testing,^ said Miss Bowden, 
looking angry ; " I warned you for your own 
sake." 

"lam obliged to Miss Bowden, but — " 

" There, there, there, I will say no more," 
she cried hastily. " I have exceeded my pro- 
vince in cautioning you ; what object have I 
in giving you advice, or in showing some little 
interest in a step-brother ? I will not argue 
longer with you ! " 

And Miss Bowden turned her back upon 
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me and sailed away after her companions, 
leaving me to rejoin Tom Arrow when I had 
sufficiently recovered from the effects of her 
singular behavior. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE PIG-NIG IN RICHMOND PARK. 



a 



No, my dear Bob, it's no good asking me," 
said Tom, when I had rejoined him, and 
found him hiding behind a tree ; "I shan't 
go — I didn't know there was such a lot of 
people there — I would not join them now for 
another grandmother with three thousand 
pounds odd!" 

" Then I shall not leave Tom Arrow for my 



cousins." 



" Oh ! never mind me, I'll sit here on the 
grass till the party breaks up ; you'll know 
this place again, Bob ? " 

" Nonsense." 
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" I couldn't be of the same party as Miss 
Heberdeen to save my life — good gracious, 
only think of it ! And then look at the left leg 
of my trousers, and the fringe that cursed dog 
has made at the bottom of it. By the way, I 
have got two pins in my shirt-collar some- 
where,— oh ! here they are — now 111 just make 
myself decent and respectable, and be with yon 
in half-a-minute. Hope we shan't keep them 
waiting ! " 

" What ! do yon mean to join them ? * 

" Yes, 111 chance it. I'm as good as they 
are; why should I lose an opportunity of 
seeing Harriet Heberdeen once again ? — Come 
on, Bob, what are you waiting for ? " 

" I haven't quite made up my own mind, 
Tom." 

" Oh ! come, that's too bad," cried Tom, 
"to begin aggravating me now I have screwed 
up my courage to the sticking place ; think 
of the delightful day we shall have — don't 
be bashful, there's a good fellow. Come 
along, how slow you are ! " 

Tom Arrow and I set forth in search of the 
pic~nic party, which we experienced no diffi- 
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culty in discovering. We both advanced 
timidly, for we both felt that to a certain ex- 
tent we were intruders on the large circle of 
friends assembled to make merry in the old 
park at Richmond. 

However, our welcome from the majority 
was a warm one, and the coldness of young 
Heberdeen did not trouble us much. I had 
been half fearful of meeting Squire Heberdeen 
there also — he who had first christened me ' a 
black sheep ' — and was relieved to find by a 
hasty glance he was not one of the party. 

The party consisted of twenty-two persons, 
exclusive of one or two nondescript indi- 
viduals who had the care of some hampers in 
the distance. There was the large family of 
the Marches — paterfamilias, a great man in 
the city, and consequently an important and 
prosy old gentleman ; materfamilias, a lady on 
a large scale; and filiaefamilias, seven of them, 
all ages, from fifteen upwards, all in gipsy 
hats and book-muslin dresses, with tucks up 
to the waist ! There was the lion of the party, 
cousin Dick, of course, a model of ease and 
elegance ; and there were my uncle and aunt, 
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Constance and the rest of my cousins. Then 
there were young Heberdeen, his sister, and 
Miss Bowden ; and, last and least, Mr. Arrow 
and myself. 

It was a large and, to all appearance, a 
happy group ; everybody seemed to have come 
out with the honest intention of enjoying the 
day, and even Mr. March and uncle Wood- 
leigh did not talk much of business over their 
early dinner. And what a dinner it was! 
What a store of good things poured from the 
hampers, and what justice was done to the 
feast which the Woodleighs — in conjunction 
with Fortnum and Mason — had provided. 
Those pic-nics in the summer time, under the 
blue sky, and in the heart of an English park, 
are pleasant reunions, and are worth a 
hundred fashionable soirees — they are 
truly English, too, and perhaps only an 
Englishman can thoroughly enjoy them. 
Who cannot remember one or two of them in 
his life, and who — always excepting Robert 
Woodleigh — has not marked them with a 
white stone ? The dinner passed off in excel- 
lent style ; there was plenty of laughing and 
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jesting at those little inconveniences which an 
open-air repast necessarily occasions; there 
was some flirting between Upton and the 
seven Miss Marches, and Dick Woodleigh, 
who sat opposite me, was paying marked 
attention to Miss Heberdeen. Dick Wood- 
leigh was less languid and fantastical that 
particular day ; the charms of the Squire's 
daughter had roused him from his apathy, and 
his conversation, which was evidently ani- 
mated, seemed to make some little impression 
upon his fair visitor. Miss Bowden, who was 
sitting next me, and had maintained so strict 
a silence that I had almost forgotten her 
presence, said in a low tone, towards the con- 
clusion of the repast : — 

" Rapt in admiration of Miss Heberdeen, 
Mr. Woodleigh ? " 

" No, Miss Bowden," I answered ; " I was 
only thinking — " 

" What a handsome pair they are opposite," 
she added. " I believe others are of the same 
opinion. I caught that thought in Mrs. 
Woodleigh's eyes a moment since." 

vol. ii. i 
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" Well, they are a handsome pair— don't 
you think so ? " 

" Miss Heberdeen is very pretty," re- 
marked Miss Bowden, "and I suppose some 
people would consider your cousin Biehard a 
handsome man ; but -neither Miss Heberdeen 
nor Mr. Richard Woodleigh is quite to my 
taste." 

" Ah! you are hard to please, MissBowden." 

" Very," she responded, drily. 

Miss Bowden was hard to please, that day 
at least, and was certainly not the happiest 
of «,e part,. 

The repast concluded, and a few cham- 
pagne bottles emptied, Upton Woodleigh 
unlocked his violin case. 

" Now then, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
not brought my violin to Richmond for 
nothing," said Upton; "so 'Come, let us 
dance upon the heath/ as the witches say, 
— " Mr. Arrow, you dance ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " answered Arrow, who had 
been also an observer of the dialogue between 
Miss Heberdeen and my cousin. " What will 
you have, Mr. Woodleigh — a hornpipe ? " 
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Tom's effort at pleasantry went down very 
well ; a small joke goes a great way amongst 
good-tempered people, and so the Miss 
Marches and some of my cousins laughed, and 
set Mr. Arrow down for a wag. Tom did not 
look much like a wag, 'though, at that par- 
ticular moment ; he was frowning at cousin 
Dick, and biting his finger-nails in as ferocious 
a manner as it was possible for him to 
assume, and that was a very mild air. of 
ferociousness, indeed. 

Tom, however, drank some more cham* 
pagne and cheered up amazingly ; he re- 
covered his good spirits, got over his bashful- 
ness when addressing the ladies, and was 
soon making himself generally agreeable. 

I did not join in the first quadrille ; I had 
been forestalled in my choice of a partner by 
young Heberdeen, who had obtained the hand 
of that cousin of mine I had been silly enough 
to fall in love with. Miss Heberdeen and 
Richard "Woodleigh were partners in the 
first quadrille also, whilst two of the Misses 
March, Tom Arrow, and my cousin Caro- 
line completed the figure of eight. The 

12 
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rest of the company sauntered about the park, 
or sat on the grass and looked on. I was 
one of the gazers, and Ponto, the terrier, who 
appeared to have repented of his bad habits, 
was blinking up at' Upton Woodleigh and 
admiring his violin performance. 

I soon grew tired of watching cousin 
Constance dance with Edmund Heberdeen, for 
although she danced very well, and appeared 
to enjoy it — what maiden of sweet seventeen 
objects to a dance, I wonder ! — I took no 
pleasure in the sight, especially as Mr. Heber- 
deen was as courteous to Constance as cousin 
Dick was to his sister. Constance seemed 
embarrassed at times by the attentions of 
young Heberdeen, which I took for a good 
sign ; and once she blushed at something he 
said in a low tone, which I took for a bad 
one. 

" Well, aunt," said I, turning to Mrs. 
Woodleigh, who was sitting near me, com- 
fortably propped up by cushions, " I am glad 
to find you strong enough for such an expe- 
dition as this." 

"Thank you, Robert," replied my aunt, 
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" I never expected to indulge in this amuse- 
ment again ; but as my boy Richard was 
home for the vacation, and anxious for his 
poor mother to form one of the party, I could 
not find it in my heart to refuse, though I 
have no doubt I shall be half dead with 
rheumatism before the week is out. What a 
sweet girl Miss Heberdeen is," added my 
aunt, surveying that young lady through her 
eye-glass ; " Miss Bowden," turning to her 
companion, who was sitting with little Mary's 
hand in hers, " don't you think Miss Heber- 
deen a very sweet girl ? " 

"Pretty, but insipid," replied Miss Bow- 
den. 

"Insipid! my dear Miss Bowden," ex- 
claimed my aunt ; " I was just fancying what 
a deal of expression there was in her face." 

Miss Bowden did not reply ; she kept her 
eyes fixed on the dancers, and not a single 
movement escaped her. She looked so 
grave also, that even Mrs. Woodleigh remarked 
it, and askecl if she were unwell. 

"The heat is somewhat oppressive," was 
the reply, " but I am very well, thank you." 
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"Ton looked so thoughtful, dear, that I 
was afraid you felt ill." 

" Oh ! no." 

Miss Bowden appearing to object to my 
aunt Woodleigh's inquiries, I asked my aunt, 
"How long she had been acquainted with 
the Heberdeens ? " 

" Young > Mr. Heberdeen called at Grove 
House last Sunday — what a nice young man 
he is ! " 

" Very ! " 

"And Miss Heberdeen was introduced to 
us to-day, for the first time." 

" Indeed— for the first time ! " 

" Not introduced to Richard for the first 
time," she added; "he has known Miss 
Heberdeen some months; and between you 
and me, Robert," observed the communicative 
old lady, "I don't think Richard goes to 
Windsor so often for nothing." 

Aunt Woodleigh tittered in rather an im- 
becile manner, and looked first at me and 
then at Miss Bowden, to see how far her joke 
was appreciated. Miss Bowden did not relax 
a muscle of her face, or bestow one glance 
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upon the speaker; and I, surprised at the 
mention of Windsor, inquired " If the Heber- 
deens had left Nettleton? " 

" Yes, ever since Mrs. Heberdeen's death," 
was my aunt's reply ; " not that the poor 
lady's death was the sole reason for quit- 
ting; some tiresome law-suit or another, I 
believe, was at the bottom of it. Tou see it 
was Mrs. Heberdeen's property only for life, 
or Mr. Heberdeen's, or somebody else's, — 
perhaps the ground landlord's, I really for- 
get, — but it so happened — dear me, I don't 
know how it happened, now I come to think 
of it ! How gracefully my dear boy dances, 
to be sure — handsome fellow ! " 

But the quadrille was at an end, and there 
was no further opportunity of admiring the 
handsome fellow's evolutions. 

The talking, the laughing, the popping of 
champagne-corks recommenced after the 
dance ; Miss Heberdeen left Richard Wood- 
leigh for his sister Constance ; young Heber- 
deen joined his college-friend, and Tom Arrow 
returned to my side. 

" I'm glad we came here, Bob," said Tom, 
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in p, stage-whisper ; " I say, isn't she a fine 
girl?" 

" Miss Heberdeen ? — yes." 

"No, not Miss Heberdeen — Miss Wood- 
leigh," said Tom, " the girl I danced with — 
she's worth a dozen Miss Heberdeens, I know." 

" I thought Miss Heberdeen was incompar- 
able." 

"Incomparably stuck-up/' grumbled Arrow; 
" did you see her look at me during the 
quadrille? If I had been one of my 
father's car-boys — the red one — she could not 
have treated me with greater indifference. She 
knew me fast enough, but she wouldn't even 
say, c How d'ye do, Mr. Arrow ? ' I wonder 
she came to the pic-nic if she thinks herself 
so much better than other people ! " 

" Hush ! — I think you are mistaken — don't 
talk so loud." 

" Oh ! I don't care," said Tom, recklessly, 
" she is not everybody — no more is her prig of 
a brother. Let us have some wine. Do you 
think there would be any objection, Bob, in ask- 
ing Miss Woodleigh to dance with me again ? " 

" It is not exactly etiquette." 
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"Where did you learn etiquette, you 
rascal ? " said Tom, with a laugh, — " and what 
do you know about it? Never mind, I'll ask 
another of your cousins — the one with the 
ringlets, when I get a chance." 

" Why don't you ask Miss Heberdeen ?" 

" ' Oh ! no, we never mention her,' " sang 
Tom. 

" I don't think there will be any more 
dancing — this is not a ball-room, and people 
have not come here to make fools of them- 
selves." 

" Hoflo, Bob, has anything gene wrong? " 

" I'm tired of this nonsense. I wish I had 
never joined* the party." 

" Well, I was just thinking what a merry 
party it was, and how nice and sociable 
everybody was, except Mr. Heberdeen and 
that little boy there who is eating the straw- 
berries in an indelicate * and wholesale manner 
— who is he ? " 

" Another cousin." 

" He'll be ill before he gets home," said 
Tom ; " it's lucky there is — ahem — a medical 
man here. There she goes ! " 
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" Who ? " 

" That pretty cousin of yours, with the 
ringlets ; she has left Miss Heberdeen — so if 
there is to be any more dancing, here goes to 
engage her for a partner." 

" One moment, Tom, I — " 

But Tom was out of hearing — his impul- 
sive nature had overcome his reserve towards 
the fair sex ; and I was compelled to sit on 
the grass and watch with a gloomy frown his 
advances to Constance. 

Constance Woodleigh was not engaged, for 
I saw her smile and bow an assent to Tom's 
request. 

My eyes were still on Constance Woodleigh, 
when a soft little voice at my side attracted 
my attention. 

" Are you not going to dance, cousin 
Robert?" 

I looked round. Little Mary Woodleigh 
and Miss Bowden were by my side. 

" Presently, I think, Mary — that is, if 
this dancing continue." 

" Perhaps you object to dancing, Mr. 
Woodleigh V asked Miss Bowden, whose face 
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wore still its hard expression, and forcibly 
reminded me of my strong-minded step-father. 

" Open-air dancing is something like open- 
air preaching," I replied, " out of the common 
way, and perhaps out of place." 

" Neither quite agrees with the refined 
taste of Mr. Eobert Woodleigh ? " 

Miss Bowden said it so bitterly that even 
Mary Woodleigh looked up in the face of her 
governess. 

" You are satirical, Miss Bowden," was my 
answer. 

She gave a little short laugh — quite a 
Markingham laugh — as she replied : — 

" Yet I do not come from a satirical 
family." 

" Are you fond of dancing ? " I asked. 

" Yes, very fond." 

" Why do you not join in the festivities, 
then ? " 

" Perhaps because I am not asked — per- 
haps because I am not well." 

" If the former be the reason, pray allow 
me — 

" Stop, stop, Mr. Woodleigh," cried Miss 
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Bowden ; " I was not hinting for a partner. 
If I dance at all, Mary will be my partner 
— will you not, dear ? " 

" I don't want to dance with any one 
else." 

" Not sister Constance ? " asked Miss 
Bowden. 

" Oh ! she will have so many partners — 
everybody wants to dance with her — I wonder 
what for ? " 

A shadow on the grass — somebody between 
us and the sun — Mr. Richard Woodleigh, with 
his thumbs in his waistcoat pocket, bowing to 
Miss Bowden, and smiling in an amiable 
manner. 

" Miss Bowden, will you favor me with 
your hand for the next dance ? My brother 
Upton insists upon us turning Richmond 
Park into Arcadia." 

" Arcadia will get on very well without 
me, Mr. Woodleigh." 

" Are you engaged for the next dance ?" 

" No." 

" Why then—? " 

4t I shall not dance to-day, sir ! " 
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"May I inquire the reason, Miss Bow- 
den?" 

"Does Mr. Richard Woodleigh require a 
reason for everything ? " asked Miss Bowden, 
with a searching look. 

" An explanation is always satisfactory." 

"But it is not my place to satisfy your 
curiosity," replied she; "I hope you will 
allow that ? " 

"Oh! certainly." 

Dick frowned a little as Miss Bowden and 
his sister walked away ; then he observed, with 
a shrug of the shoulders : — 

"You see more of Miss Bowden than 1, 
Kobert — what do you think of her ? " 

" I think she is a nice girl — a girl with a 
very good heart." 

" You are in love with her ? " 

"Oh! no." 

"You speak warmly," said Dick, "and 
that always arouses suspicion, although I 
cannot think you old enough to know what 
the ' tender passion ' means. You talk about 
her good heart, Robert — don't you admire her 
good temper ? " 
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"I don't see Miss Bowden very often," 
I answered, shortly. 

Dick yawned, and leaned his back against a 
tree, 

"It's my misfortune to meet with bad- 
tempered friends at every turn," said he ; " it's 
precious hard ! " 

I was rather surprised at this outburst, 
which seemed to have rushed forth in spite of 
him, but before I could make any comment, 
he said suddenly : — 

" Talking about friends, who is this 
Arrow ? " 

" A friend of mine." 

" Yes, yes, I know that ; but what is he ? — 
how came he here?— did you bring him ?— 
who asked him ? " 

" Your brother and sisters asked him, and 
I did not bring him — he came of his own 
accord." 

"Sharp," said Dick, sotto voce; then he 
added in his natural tones, "but you have 
not told me what he is, and for a private 
reason of my own, I am rather anxious to 
know." 
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" He is a medical student." 

"The Count, that is Heberdeen — we call 
him the Count at college because of his lofty 
notions — says he is the son of a druggist in 
Nettleton, and as Heberdeen once lived in 
Nettleton himself, why, it is hardly pleasant 
to—" 

" I lived in Nettleton too, Richard," said I, 
interrupting him; "and am, \ daresay, a 
something that also offends the eye of Edmund 
Heberdeen, but I presume we all stand on an 
equality, for to-day at least, and if Mr. 
Heberdeen's ' lofty notions ' be disturbed, why, 
he can find his way out of Richmond Park 
without any difficulty." 

Richard Woodleigh's fine eyebrows lowered, 
and he looked at me from beneath them with 
an expression that was not hereditary in his 
family. He was about to reply, when the 
subject of our conversation advanced towards 
us. 

"Now, Woodleigh," said he to Dick; "the 
ladies are waiting for their partners. It will 
not do for two gentlemen of the party to 
stand aloof from the festivities. There's Mr. 
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Arrow, in solitary grandeur at present — the 
only gallant of the party ; he's going to dance 
with your sister." 

" The deuce he is ! " 

" Oh ! it can't be helped, Woodleigh, now 
he is here. I suppose he will ask my sister 
next ! " 

"And if he should take so unwarrantable 
a liberty, ^\r. Heberdeen?" I inquired be- 
tween my set teeth. 

Mr. Heberdeen just glanced at me, but did 
not reply to the question which I took the 
liberty of repeating slowly and distinctly. 

" Come on, Ned," cried Dick, passing his 
arm through Heberdeen's; "what will the 
ladies think of us ! " 

And, whether anxious to avoid a war of 
words between me and Heberdeen, or really 
solicitous to secure a partner, he hurried his 
Mend away. 

I looked after Ned Heberdeen with no very 
loving glance ; I ground my teeth together and 
wished I were with him in a shady lane at 
Nettleton for a quarter of an hour or so ; I 
walked away from the dancers, then suddenly 
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altered ray mind and walked back again. It 
would not do to keep aloof from my friends, 
and show all my bad tempers. I was arousing 
suspicion ; Miss Bowden, who was dancing 
with her little companion, had her eyes on 
me—why was she so interested in me that 
day? — and there were four Misses March, my 
cousin Caroline, and Miss Heberdeen, all dis- 
engaged. Miss Heberdeen had taken a seat 
by my aunt's side, and my aunt was talking 
of her children and her ailments, and evi- 
dently boring the Squire's daughter. Had I 
cared for the dance itself, I would have preferred 
dancing with Caroline Woodleigh to any of 
those disengaged, but Miss Heberdeen seemed 
to draw me towards her, and the secret satis- 
faction of giving annoyance to her brother 
seconded me in the sudden resolution which I 
formed. 

" Miss Heberdeen, may I request the honor 
of your hand for this waltz ? " 

I was surprised to find Miss Heberdeen re- 
ceive me with a gracious smile. 

" Thank you, Mr. Woodleigh, but I never 
waltz." 

VOL. n. K 
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" Have you an objection to the dance, Miss 
Heberdeen ?" asked my aunt. 

" A little objection, perhaps," she answered ; 
"but my father, the Squire, has his scruples, 
and I never waltz, to please him. I am sure 
Mr. Woodleigh will excuse me ? " 

" Certainly, Miss Heberdeen." 

" Mrs. Woodleigh tells me you have resided 
in Nettleton, sir," said Miss Heberdeen, ad- 
dressing me ; " does not Richmond Park re- 
mind you of Nettleton woods ? " 

" This portion of it — yes." 

" How many a pleasant day have I spent 
in the dear old woods before — we went into 
mourning," she concluded with a sigh. 

" You do not remember my nephew at 
Nettleton, Miss Heberdeen ? " asked my aunt, 
anxious to disturb any sorrowful meditation 
of the dark-eyed beauty. 

Miss Heberdeen looked at me rather shyly 
for a moment. 

" I think I remember the face, although it 
was a boy's when I last saw it — oh ! yes, I 
know now — your mother is still living in 
Nettleton— Mrs. Bowden ? " 
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" Tes ; the same." 

She did not freeze or grow in the least 
chilly upon making the discovery, as I might 
have anticipated from one of the race of 
Heberdeen ; on the contrary, she appeared to 
become more amiable and gentle. It was a 
pleasure to her, perhaps, to meet with some 
one who knew Nettleton, and was as familiar 
with its quiet precincts as herself. 

" I left Nettleton with regret," said Miss 
Heberdeen ; " it was a favorite spot of mine, 
and I could not understand my father's 
anxiety to quit it. I suppose," turning to 
Mrs. "Woodleigh, " all those associations con- 
nected with a home where a loved one has 
been lost are a source of pain to stern 
minds." 

" Tour brother tells me the title to your 
property at Nettleton is disputed," said Mrs. 
Woodleigh. 

" Tes, perhaps justly," was the reply. 
" I have not gone deeply into the subject — 
law is a h*d, dry entertainment for ladies. 
Tour mother," to me, " is quite well, I hope, 
Mr. Woodleigh ? " 

K 2 
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" Thank you, quite well, I believe." 

" I had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. 
Bowden intimately," she remarked, "but I have 
heard many good reports concerning her. She 
is a happy, warm-hearted, Christian lady ! " 

" She is as happy as most people in this 
world, Miss Heberdeen," I said, " for she has 
faith enough to see good in everything that 
befalls her." 

"Spoken like a son, Kobert," cried my 
aunt, with glistening eyes; "my dear nephew, 
how glad I am to hear you speak so well of 
your mother. My Upton would speak like 
that, so would my dear son Dick — both 
mother's boys ! " 

Aunt Woodleigh, after wiping her eyes, 
said : — 

" Do you know, Robert — you must forgive 
my mentioning this? — that my impression was 
you did not love your mother very, very 
much." 

"Indeed, aunt." 

" My own dear boys would nevfcr have run 
away from home and left their mother alone, 
— not," she added firmly, " under any cir- 
cumstances." 
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"They will never have the trial, aunt," 
I said in reply, "they will — but by-gones 
are by-gones. I did wrong." 

Miss Heberdeen had evidently heard of 
my rash action — everybody in a country 
town soon learns the affairs of the inhabitants 
— and my aunt's remark seemed to recall 
it to her memory. 

"I remember you better now," said she, 
smiling; "I have heard my papa speak of 
you." 

"Not very favorably, Miss Heberdeen." 

"Not very unfavorably, Mr. Woodleigh," 
she replied; " he used to speak of your faults, 
certainly, but he thought you were a real 
English boy, and would make a good — shall 
I go on?" 

" Certainly." 

" A good soldier." 

" I generally managed to appear to Squire 
Heberdeen in my worst colors — the fifth of 
November and Nettleton fair for instance," I 
answered; "and I certainly was not the best of 
boys." 

"And could not Mr. Bowden control you?" 
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I shook my head. 

" He is a very good man, and a very clever 
one/' 

" Have you heard him preach, Miss Heber- 
deen ? " I enquired. 

" Several times, until papa interdicted my 
visits to that little chapel on the hill ; he was 
afraid I should turn Methodist, I think." 

" Was there any fear ? " asked my aunt. 

" Oh ! no — only Mr. Bowden could preach 
a sermon, and the Rev. Matthew Williams 
could not, poor man. Mr. Bowden is no 
relation to that young lady dancing with your 
little girl, I presume?" 

" Well, I really don't know — I think she is 
a distant relation, is she not, Robert ? " 

" I think she is." 

The waltz was at an end ; Upton gave the 
last flourish with his bow, and the dancers 
advanced towards us. 

" If no gentleman understands playing the 
violin," said Upton, blowing vigorously, " I 
regret I shall have to put an end to the 
experiments on the light fantastic toe, having 
fiddled myself into delirium tremens." 
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* 

"I'm not a finished instrumentalist, Mr. 
Woodleigh," said Tom Arrow, after resign- 
ing his charge of my cousin Constance, 
" but I shall be happy to become your un- 
worthy substitute. My friend," with a wave 
of his hand towards me, " will also have great 
pleasure in whistling the Lancers, the 
Caledonians, and the Cachuca." 

Tom was in excellent spirits, and, having 
got used to the company, had recovered all his 
native impudence. He was quite the lady's 
man, too, attentive with the fruit and wine, and, 
in fact, all that was amiable and good-tempered. 
He was not two minutes in one place; he was 
full of energy and excitement, and anxious to see 
everybody comfortable. One began to won- 
der how the pic-nic party would have got on 
without him, and my aunt said to me in a low 
tone: — 

" What a very agreeable young man Mr. 
Arrow is ! Tou must bring him to Paddington, 
Robert." 

Mr. Heberdeen and Mr. Richard Wood- 
leigh were not of my aunt's opinion; they 
stood and scowled at Tom from a distance, 
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they muttered curses on his impudence, they 
shrugged their shoulders and turned up their 
aristocratic noses at him, and Tom Arrow 
either did not notice them, or made him- 
self more agreeable in order to aggravate 
them. 

But this studied contempt exhibited 
towards my friend, proceeding from a cousin in 
the first instance and from a proud enemy in 
the second, annoyed me in no small degree, 
and a disappointment that quickly ensued 
soured my temper for the remainder of the 
day. 

I was near cousin Constance at last, stand- 
ing by her side and looking into her bright 
face. 

" Are you tired of dancing, Constance ? " I 
asked. 

" Tired, cousin ! " she replied, " oh ! I am 
so fond of dancing — I should never be tired of 
it." 

" Then," said I, more huskily, " may I ask 
you to favor me next dance, Constance ? " 

"I am engaged next dance, Kobert," was 
the answer. 
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" Indeed — to whom ? " I said, quickly. 

She blushed as she replied : — 

" Is that a fair question ? " 

" I did not know it was a secret," I 
said, gloomily. 

" It is no secret, Robert," she replied ; " I 
am engaged to Mr. Heberdeen." 

" To him again ! " I exclaimed, with a 
degree of earnestness that was decidedly 
unwarrantable under the circumstances — 
" what right has he " — I met her astonished 
look — " I beg pardon, Constance ! " 

" What right has he to — what ? " she 
asked, with a sparkle in her eyes which 
revealed some little sense of wounded 
pride. 

" Nothing." 

"I insist upon knowing, cousin Robert," 
she said, decisively. 

" It will not afford you any pleasure — may 
possibly pain you," I replied. " Why do you 
wish to know the rest of the foolish words I 
might have uttered ? " 

" You were going to ask a question of me, 
were you not ? " 
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" Yes." 

" Ask it, please. I may give you a satis- 
factory reply." 

I bit my lip, and looked down at the grass. 
I felt I had betrayed myself by my im- 
petuosity ; felt that my abruptness had 
brought the flush to her cheek, given that 
tremor to her voice. Still, I was her slave, 
her will was law to me ; God knows I loved 
her very dearly then ! 

"I was about to ask," I stammered, 
" what right he had to monopolize your favor, 
to hinder those who have known you longer 
and esteem you more, from the pleasure of 
dancing with you. It was a very foolish 
question to put, one made in the heat of disap- 
pointment." 

" Disappointment ! " 

" I have been waiting for this opportunity 
so long; watching you, Constance, for this 
chance," said I, "little thinking that, at the 
end of your first dance with Mr. Heberdeen, 
he had engaged you for the third." 

The red flush deepened, and seemed to 
burn into her brow ; her hands, which were 
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clasped together, trembled, and she bent her 
head down till the gipsy hat hid everything 
but the fair glossy curls that wantoned from it. 

" Oh ! Constance, don't say I have offended 
you/ 7 I murmured. " I wish to explain, 
and commit myself more by the folly of my 
explanation — I don't know what I am doing. 
I know I am a fool to think of — I mean to 
talk like this ! I did not mean to give you 
pain, cousin — I would not do that for all the 
world ! " 

" Do leave me ! " she cried, impatiently ; 
" I don't wish to speak to you any more, now." 

I was about to reply in the same wild, 
incoherent manner, when young Heberdeen 
suddenly stood beside us. The sight of my 
rival — was he not my rival even then ? — cast 
a shadow on my heart, and made it fall of envy. 

"Tour partner, Constance," I said in a low 
voice, and with a fierce glance at Heberdeen, 
which was as fiercely returned. 

"I am afraid your cousin has been seek- 
ing to usurp my place in the next dance, 
Miss Woodleigh," he remarked. 

" Miss Woodleigh has informed me 
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she is already engaged, and I therefore resign 
the hoped-for honor." 

Mr. Heberdeen bowed. 

" May I ask if you are quite ready, Miss 
Woodleigh," said Heberdeen. " Your cousin's 
intimate friend is becoming very impatient to 
show off in his new character of violinist.. 
He is an ambitious young man, I should 
say." 

He extended his hand to Constance. I 
saw their hands together — his contemptuous 
words were ringing in my ears. 

" His most intimate friend," I said, " is not 
likely to listen quietly to your gentlemanly 
sneers, and may forget himself, the place, and 
the company, as well as Mr. Heberdeen." 
And, with a look that would have become the 
Bravo of Venice, I stalked back to the side of 
my aunt, and sat myself down on the grass, 
with an unenviable fermentation going on 
within me. 

"Are you not going to dance?" cried 
Upton, advancing. 

" I hate dancing ! " 

" You don't mean that? " 
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" The place is not suitable ; besides, I am 
clumsy, have not learned at the most fashion- 
able school." 

" Here, let us have some more champagne," 
cried Upton ; " that'll revive your spirits, 
Robert. Don't you feel well ? " 

" Very well, thank you." 

" Tou look pale, I think. Here's a glass 
— look out." 

Pop went the cork, the wine sparkled into 
my glass, and was recklessly consigned down 
my throat. 

" Have any more ? " 

" Fill away, Upton. I have a strong head." 

" There now, come along," cried Upton, 
" you must not sit there as glum as if you 
were at your desk, and had four columns of 
figures to sum up. There's Carry wants a 
partner, I know." 

" Certainly I do," said Caroline Woodleigh, 
advancing. " Now, cousin Robert, we need 
not stand upon ceremony and etiquette, you 
and I. Are you ready ? " 

" Quite ready, thank you." 

" How dull you are to-day ! " 
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" Do you think so?" said I, hoarsely. 

" I am sure so." 

" It's all fancy. I'm not dull, cousin," I 
answered. " What dance is it ? " 

"Another quadrille — the last before our 
gipsy tea." 

How I got through that quadrille I know 
not to the present day; I have a remem- 
brance of walking the figures in a dreamy 
state ; stumbling over my own feet, or catch- 
ing them in the light dresses of the ladies ; 
of the two round blue eyes of Caroline 
looking intently, even a little anxiously, 
at me ; of a certain couple dancing near 
us, who had forgotten me, and were laugh- 
ing and chatting together in the most 
friendly manner. I know the dance came to 
an end, and that Tom Arrow, who had 
played execrably throughout, wound up with 
a cat-like noise, above the bridge of the 
violin, which set everybody's teeth on edge ; 
that the ladies began to arrange the tea-equi- 
page on the grass, and that the gentlemen 
strolled away deeper into the park to enjoy 
their cigars at a respectful distance from the 
fair sex. 
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There were eight of us. My uncle Wood- 
leigh and Mr. March; my cousins Dick, 
Upton, and Johnny; Mr. Heberdeen, Tom 
Arrow, and myself. It was not pleasant 
walking, for Johnny's affection for me was 
painfully obtrusive, and he gambolled round 
me, and over my feet and on to them, and 
hung by my arms in a playful but embar- 
rassing manner. 

" Well, Kobert," said my uncle, addressing 
me for the first time, "have you spent a 
pleasant day ? " 

" Oh ! very pleasant indeed ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Thought you were looking rather down." 

"Down?" 

"Yes — ill, out of sorts, or something. I 
suppose you are sick of holiday making ? " 

" Nearly." 

" Ah ! you take after me and Upton ; I 
don't think we have had a fortnight's holiday 
in our lives; I'm sure I haven't — it would 
dr ve me mad ! " 

Mr. Woodleigh turned to Mr. March ; 
Johnny made a rush at his brother Dick, and 
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Tom Arrow joined me. My friend's remark 
was similar to that which I had heard thrice 
already. 

"Upon my word, Bob, you are looking 
queer." 

" Am I ? " replied I ; " well, I have a head- 
ache." 

"Will you allow me to open a vein in 
your temple ? " asked Tom, producing a small 
lancet from his waistcoat pocket ; " it will 
relieve you wonderfully." 

"I am in no humor for larking, Tom," 
said I, churlishly, " and I heartily wish I had 
not come here — Miss Bowden told me I 
should regret it." 

"I don't regret it," said Tom; "and I 
don't see why you should. What a nice girl 
your cousin Constance is ! " 

" Yes, I know." 

" She's worth a dozen of any of them — 
upon my word, Bob, if I were to see much of 
her, I should be clean done for." 

"I thought my cousin Caroline was such a 
very nice girl, and worth a dozen of Miss 
Heberdeen." 
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" So she is, but I like her sister better, 
now I come to think of it. I say, I'm not 

m 

cutting you out, ami?" 

Tom quite jumped at the hoarse laugh 
which I gave for a reply. 

" Ah ! I thought not/' said he ; " you are 
a man of business and ledgers, and balance- 
sheets have no connection with the senti- 
mental. Young Heberdeen is touched, Bob." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" I know it. You should see him look at 
her, and you should see her blush. It's a 
case between them. What a lucky fellow 
Heberdeen is ! " 

" He's a proud hound ! " I said mali- 
ciously. 

" Come, I say, Bob, none of that," cried 
Tom ; " we are all of one party, you know — 
don't let us backbite each other in this 
style." 

" Do you think Heberdeen has been sparing 
in his comments on us ? — has not been amusing 
his college friend with sketches of the two 
dirty town boys who used to call after him in 
the streets ? " 

VOL. II. L 
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" Likely enough. I don't care." 

" I do. He shall say no more against me 
or my friends. His position should teach him 
better manners, and if it do not, why, I must 
teach him myself." 

Tom indulged in his characteristic whistle. 

" Whew — you are in a nice temper ! Have 
you been drinking much wine, Kobert? " 

" Not I." 

" You have not been dancing a great deal, 
and you have stupk uncommonly close to the 
bottles." 

" I drank wine with my cousin Upton." 

"And with Mr. March, and your uncle, 
and some of the Misses March; I saw 
you." 

" Did you think I was going to sit still, 
and listen to your horrid scraping on the 
violin ? " 

" Oh ! if you are going to insult your best 
friends, I have done," cried Tom. "What! 
are you going to smoke ? " 

« Yes." 

" Headstrong youth," said Tom ; " if I — 
hollo, here's that cursed dog again ! " 
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Sure enough, Ponto, the unamiable terrier, 
came tearing along the Park after his master, 
or Tom's legs, it was uncertain which. 

" I say, Mr. Heberdeen," cried Tom, " we 
don't want any more of your dog's polite 
attention, if you can help it." 

"You must help yourselves, gentlemen," 
said young Heberdeen, adding something in a 
lower tone to Dick that elicited a laugh. 

" Let them laugh, Tom," I muttered ; " if 
young Heberdeen thinks we are going to 
repeat our comic dance for the amusement of 
himself and friend, he will find himself mis- 
taken." 

€i What do you mean ? " § 

" You will see." 

The dog — whether obeying a signal made by 
its master or not is uncertain — made a rush 
at us, barking, and snapping, and showing all 
its teeth, and Tom leaped in the air and gave a 
flourish with his cane. There was a laugh, which 
was suddenly changed into an exclamation of 
astonishment as I flung myself on the dog, 
struggled with it for a moment on the ground, 
received its teeth through the fleshy part of 

L2 
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my arm, and caught its hairy throat at last 
between my hands. 

Writing thi3 in calmer moments, after years 
have passed, I feel my heart beat a little 
quicker at the reminiscence ; feel a flush, per- 
haps of shame, steal to my face and settle 
there. What actuated me in so foolish a 
deed I can hardly tell; there was more than 
one reason, less than one excuse. Perhaps I 
had taken too much wine ; perhaps Heber- 
deen's pride, or insolence, had overheated my 
brain ; perhaps cousin Constance was at the 
bottom of it ; perhaps I was miserable, half 
mad and half drunk, and, with that strange 
desire that h|s seized me more than once in 
life, wished to do something that by its very 
wildness should startle everybody. 

" Let the dog go ! " cried Upton ; " what 
are you going to do — are you mad, Robert — 
let the dog loose ! " 

"Hasn't he lived long enough?" I cried, 
looking up, and still wrestling with the dog. 

" Mr. Woodleigh, release my dog ; it will 
be better for you," shouted young Heberdeen, 
standing before me with clenched hands and 
heaving chest. 
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"Not till the master apologizes for the 
dog's behavior," I cried. 

" Robert, don't be foolish," said Upton ; 
' i what's the matter with you ? " 

" I have had quite enough of Mr. Heber- 
deen's insolence to-day. I believe he set this 
dog upon me and my friend, and now his dog 
must suffer for it ! " 

" Let go, Bob, there's a good fellow," cried 
Tom ; " you'll choke the beast ! " 

" So much the better." 

"You will have the ladies here in a mo- 
ment." 

" Robert Woodleigh," cried my uncle, sud- 
denly losing his temper after his customary 
manner, "you forget yourself; this is un- 
seemly and foolish, disrespectful to me and my 
friends. Let the dog go, sir." 

"No." 

" I insist upon it," cried uncle Woodleigh, 
stamping with both feet at once. " I have 
been always accustomed to obedience from 
my — 

"Enough, sir, enough," I interrupted 
hastily. "I don't want to be told I am 
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your servant before this company — they know 
it well enough : they have treated me accord- 

ingly." 

"Will you let that dog loose?" shouted 
Heberdeen. 

" No, I will not." 

There was a rush towards me. I became 
conscious of the faces of Upton, Richard, and 
young Heberdeen close to mine — of their 
hands upon my arms — of a desperate struggle, 
ending in the escape of the dog, half dead, 
from my grasp — of my staggering to my feet, 
making a dash at Heberdeen, and being 
withheld by Upton and Tom Arrow. 

" Let go, Tom — do you think I can stand 
this?" I entreated. "Don't you think I 
have had insults enough heaped on me to- 
day ? " 

" No one has insulted you, Robert/' said 
Upton ; " it is a mistake ; you are excited, 
and don't know what you are saying." 

" Did not my uncle taunt me with being 
his servant, take the part of Heberdeen, 
school me before his friends ? I'll not stand 
it!" 
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" Kobert Woodleigh," cried my uncle, 
white with passion, " after what has passed 
to-day, I must request you to retire from this 
company. I have done with you, sir, from 
this moment. I never want to see you 
again.'' 

" Be it so— you never shall, sir ! " 

All that followed was more dream-like — 
the figures round me seemed to melt away and 
leave me with Tom Arrow. There was a long 
silence, broken at last by Tom saying : — 

" This is a prietty mess, all of a sudden, 
Bob. I'm hanged if I don't think you are 
going mad I" 

" I have had enough to make me mad to- 
day." 

"Enough wine?" 

" Enough insults, enough — " 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Tom ; " we know 
all about that, and now what is to be done 
next, Bob ? " 

" Go home." 

" Won't you wait here till you are a little 
cooler, then go back and say — " 

" I shall say nothing," I cried. " You 
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heard them say they had done with me — I am 
content; I shall be much happier away. 
I have been only miserable in my uncle's 
office, have never known my right position, 
have been treated first as a friend, then as a 
servant, then as an enemy. I hope I may die, 
Tom, when I enter the service of the Wood- 
leighs again ! " 

" There, there — let us get home." 

" No, you go back." 

" That's very likely," said Arrow. " No, 
my old boy, we'll stick together, in the right 
way or the wrong, and I think it's wrong 
to-night — they can get on without me very 
nicely, not a doubt of it. Hold up, Bob ; 
now are you ready ? " 

" Quite." 

" Then quick march." 

As in a dream still, Tom and I walked out 
of the Park towards the railway station, both 
silent, and both full of no very pleasant 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XL 

UNLOOKED-FOR VISITORS. 

The keen eyes of Stephen Markingham, phi- 
losopher, saw immediately that there was 
i something wrong ' when I entered the two- 
pair front on the morning of the following 
day. 

" Good morning, Wooding!!/' said Mark- 
ingham ; " will you have some breakfast ?" 

" No, thank you, sir?' 

" What's the matter ? " 

" The matter is that I have been making 
a fool of myself, Mr. Markingham," I said 
bluntly, " that I have given up all my friends 
and relations.' 1 
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nicely, not a doubt of it. Hold up, Bob ; 
now are you ready ? " 

" Quite." 

" Then quick march." 

As in a dream still, Tom and I walked out 
of the Park towards the railway station, both 
silent, and both full of no very pleasant 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

UNLOOKED-FOR VISITORS. 

The keen eyes of Stephen Markingham, phi- 
losopher, saw immediately that there was 
i something wrong ' when I entered the two- 
pair front on the morning of the following 
day. 

" Good morning, Woodleagh," said Mark- 
ingham ; " will you have some breakfast ?" 

" No, thank you, sir. 1 ' 

"What's the matter?" 

" The matter is that I have been making 
a fool of myself, Mr. Markingham," I said 
bluntly, " that I have given up all my friends 
and relations." 
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" Or they have given you up — which ? " 

" Given me up, if you like it better ? " 

" It sounds more probable," said he, sip- 
ping his coffee. " Let us say, given you up. 
But when did you see these kind relations of 
yours? I thought you spent yesterday at 
Richmond with Mr. Arrow." 

" Yes, and I met my cousins, my uncle 
and aunt, and a lot more people there. I 
joined their party, and — " 

" And^the party did not treat you kindly, 
or pay you that attention which your inesti- 
mable merits deserved. Proceed, slighted 
being, who — " 

" If you are going an like that, I shall 
proceed to leave the room, Mr, Markingham," 
said I, reddening with indignation. 

" Continue your love-story — I am silent." 

" It isn't a love-story." 

"Oh! then it will be all the more enter- 
taining ; love-stories are so prosy now-a-days," 
he replied; " Begin, Woodleigh, friend of my 
soul ; I am really interested, and now," passing 
his hand over his face as though smoothing 
something away, " really serious." 
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I took a seat on the rickety sofa, and com- 
menced my story. Mr. Markingham did not 
interrupt me by any comments, satirical or 
otherwise ; he heard me patiently to the 
end, expressed no surprise at the mention 
of young Heberdeen and his sister, and 
smiled slightly at the recital of my encounter 
with the dog. 

"That is all?" he asked when I had 
brought my narrative to a conclusion. 

I nodded my head. 

" What course do you mean to pursue, 
Woodleigh ?•* 

" Get another place — become a clerk to 
some stranger, whose taunts I can better put 
up with. What is there else to do< — my name- 
sakes have done with me !" 

" Perhaps they will — " 

"I will never go back," I interrupted ; 
" they took his (Heberdeen's) part because he 
was rich,, well educated, not their servant, 
as I was. They sided with him, though he 
set his dog upon me and Tom, though he had 
been sneering at us all day, though — " 

" Gently, gently," cried Mr. Markingham ; 
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" you lost your temper after jour old fashion, 
and, as 70a justly observed at the commence* 
ment of this interview, made a fool of your- 
self — shall I say after your old fashion too ? " 

« If it amuae you, Mr. MarWngham, pray 
say what you please." 

"Giving way to idle rage is not philo- 
sophy/' 

" I never said it was," I growled. 

" The evening's amusement does not bear 
the morning's reflection, Woodleigh, and there- 
fore your temper is still ruffled. Well, I will 
not preach to you," he said ; " I haven't a 
right. I wasn't always the frozen atomy you 
see now. I was once as irritable, as hard to 
please, and as proud as yourself, and I sup- 
pose that similitude, for some mysterious rea- 
son, makes me almost like you. 1 ' 

"I said I would die before I entered the 
Woodleigh service again." 

" I might have said the same once." 

" Shall I go to my uncle and beg his par- 
don — beg young Heberdeeri's?" I said; "why, 
they will think I am feoming back for the sake 
of my place ! " 
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" Certainly they will." 

"I'll never go back — upon my soul, Mr. 
Markingham, I'll never do work for them 
again — I'll starve first ! " 

" Starvation is not philosophy, and to throw 
up a good situation for the sake of asserting 
your independence, is not the purest wisdom 
in the world. Still, I have no doubt these 
tradesfolk" he added, with bitter emphasis, 
"give themselves vulgar airs, have no fine 
feelings, and wound, hour after hour, those 
luckless beings who have — it would be bet- 
ter to keep away, to give them up, if — " 

"If what?" 

" Should that hateful conjunction ' if ' be 
in a philosopher's dictionary ! " he said ; " no, 
I'll none of it. If is the child of Hope, and 
Hope is a quicksand that has swallowed up 
many an unfortunate ! Woodleigh, I have not 
the heart to advise you. You have made up 
your mind ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" There is spirit, if not discretion, in your 
decision. Let us say no more concerning it." 

Mr. Markingham rang the bell for the 
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breakfast-service to be cleared away; and, 
taking the signal as a hint for dismissal, I 
went to my room, and to the companionship 
of my own unpleasant thoughts. Had I met 
Upton Woodleigh or my uncle that day, it is 
possible that my resolution to resign my clerk- 
ship might hare been shaken, for I was sure 
in my heart that both my uncle and my 
cousins were interested in my fortunes. But 
cousin Upton came not to see me, although 
the days went by, the holidays passed, the 
office time came round, and I went not to 
business, but stayed at home, or read the 
newspaper advertisements, or started after 
situations that I never got. 

The summer was growing old, and my 
quarter's salary was becoming low, when, on 
a certain day in August, 1845, Mrs. Bants 
came to my room with the startling informa- 
tion that a young lady desired to see me. 

" Is she waiting below ? " 

Mrs. Bants responded in the affirmative. 

" Show her up, if you please — Mr. Mark- 
ingham's room." 

Whilst Mrs. Bants was descending the 
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stairs, I crossed the landing to the room of 
my philosophical friend. 

"My dear Mr. Markingham," said I, 
entering without any ceremony, " I believe 
one of my cousins has called to see me. I 
have taken advantage of a former kind offer of 
yours, and asked her to be shown into this 
room — you will excuse me ? " 

Mr. Markingham nodded, gathered up his 
papers from the table — the old parchments 
and yellow letters, the study of which had 
made him look as old as they — and walked 
towards the door. 

He paused on the threshold and said : — 

"Don't change your mind, Woodleigh. 
Let them go their own way, and we — you," 
he corrected, " go yours. It will be better 
for you than the patronage of these upstart 
relatives ! " 

He went out of the room, and as suddenly 
returned. 

"Woodleigh, lad," he said, in a very 
excited manner for a philosopher, " don't be 
ruled by me. I'm a fool, a dreamer, and 
likely to ruin you with the worst advice. Act 
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for yourself, Robert; I wouldn't have you 
throw away a chance of an honest living, God 
forbid!" 

And leaving me to reflect on his ex- 
traordinary demeanor, he withdrew once 
more. 

Presently came a light tap at the door, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of Mrs. Bants. 

" The young lady who wished to see you, 
Mr. Woodleigh." 

And, with a knowing look on her red coun- 
tenance, she stood aside to allow ingress to a 
lady — a thin, pale-faced young lady, with large 
grey eyes. 

" Miss Bowden," I exclaimed, " this is an un- 
expected honor." 

" As my business will not detain you long, 
Mr. Woodleigh/' she replied, "I trust you 
will pardon the liberty I have taken." 

" No apology is requisite, Miss Bowden, I 
assure you." 

Miss Bowden bowed in a stately manner, 
and then looked at Mrs. Bants, who, awed by 
the quiet stare of my visitor, backed out of 
the room, closed the door, and knelt down 
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outside with her ear to, the keyhole, until a 
loud knocking at the street-door — to be here- 
after accounted for — summoned her to lower 
regions. 

" Tou are surprised to see me, Mr. Wood- 
leigh ? " 

" I certainly did not anticipate the pleasure 
of meeting you this morning." 

" Tou have become quite a courtier since 
our last meeting." 

" Since — ah ! true, I did not act the courtier 
at the pic-nic," I replied ; " but will you not 
be seated ? " 

"No," she answered shortly; "I do not 
intend a long interview, and perhaps to desire 
a short one is hardly feminine. But you are 
a young man — quite a boy in fact — and I 
am some years your senior, and your relation 
by marriage too! There is nothing for 
people to talk about in this visit." 

" Certainly not." 

" People will talk," she muttered, "and the 
world is full of evil-speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing. — Mr. Woodleigh," she said abruptly, 
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" I have came to ask whether it he your in- 
tention to absent yourself from Grove House 
all your life ? " 

" It is prohahle." 

" You are ahove all explanation — apology. 
You do not seek the first, and are too proud 
/to offer the last?" 

" Yes, Miss Bowden." 

" Then I will wish you good morning." 

" Stay, Miss Bowden," I cried, " if those 
who sent you — " 

"I have not been sent, Mr. Woodleigh," 
she interrupted ; "not one of your relations is 
aware of this visit." 

I looked surprised. 

"Your friends are as proud as yourself," 
she continued, " and do not consider it their 
place to make the first advances to a recon- 
ciliation." 

" I do not wish them." 

" You have acted like an ill-tempered child, 
and have but yourself to thank for marring 
your best prospects in life." 

" Well, then I am nobody's enemy but my 
own." 
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" And you will be your own all the days 
of your life, I verily believe/' 

Miss Bowden was at the door. 

" One moment, Miss Bowden," I said. " I 
trust you will allow me to thank you for this 
kindness, for showing an interest in me which 
those more nearly allied have not deigned to 
exhibit. 'Ill-tempered child' as you think 
me, I appreciate the action, and shall not 
readily forget it." 

"Yours is a strange, stubborn nature, 
Robert Woodleigh — something like my own, 
perhaps," she added with a sigh. 
No, I will not believe that." 
A kind word from uncle, aunt, or cousins 
would have changed your determination and 
made the way before you smooth again — 
would it not ? " 

I hesitated in my reply, and she con- 
tinued: — 

" You are one ready enough to forgive or 
forget, and too proud or too obstinate to seek 
forgiveness. You will never be a happy 
man! " 

" I believe that, Miss Bowden." 

M 2 
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" Add to that proud, obstinate nature the 
sensitive feelings of a woman, and Robert 
Woodleigh's character stands forth." 

" My character is not for everyone to 
read." 

" It is a character there is no disguising," 
she replied ; " but at your age it is susceptible 
of change. Take the advice of one older 
than yourself— be less impulsive, and look 
more before you leap. Study, read, reflect ; 
look in the lives of great men for a model to 
be copied." 

"The world will teach me the truest 
lessons, Miss Bowden." 
•" And the hardest." 

" Still I will consider your advice." 

" Had you but taken it on the morning of 
the pic-nic, you would not have thrown away 
your every chance so recklessly." 

"My uncle — my own father's brother," 
I raved, "took the part of those who 
had insulted me — dismissed me harshly 

from his service — humiliated me before his 

■ 

grand acquaintances. He took every chance 
from me ; I did not cast one away myself! " 
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" I was not speaking of your business 
chances. My advice that day had nothing 
to do with account-books and office-hours. 
I knew it would be better for you, — for you 
alone, — to withdraw from the party, and save 
yourself all needless pain." 

I evaded her glance, I felt my face crim- 
soning beneath her gaze. Here was one who 
knew my secret, who saw into my aching 
dreamy heart and stung me with her pity. 
Had she suffered like myself once, and had 
her powers of perception, through long suf- 
fering, become preternaturally acute? 

Looking at the carpet, I asked in a low 
tone if Miss Bowden had any more advice to 
give me ? 

" It will not be followed," she replied ; 
"and yet I came to offer it. One of the 
family circle, as it were, of the Woodleighs, I 
have opportunities of seeing that your relations 
are hurt by your silence, and that the longer 
that silence endures the more you awaken 
their pride and strengthen your own wilful- 
ness." • 

"You wish me to confess myself in the 
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wrong, to- beg their pardon on my knees, to 
ask my uncle to take me for his clerk again ? 
To seek out Heberdeen, and play the peni- 
tent of course ! " 

"No," Mr. Woodleigh," she replied, "I 
would not advise you to seek Mr. Heber- 
deen, or even visit Paddington again." 

" Then how—" 

" Let me finish. I would suggest that you 
write an apology to your uncle; that you 
accept the old post, which I believe he will 
offer you again — Upton, I am sure, will see 

* 

to that — and then keep to your position, and 
think more of business than of Grove House, 
Paddington." 

"To keep to my position," I answered, 
moodily, " to slave at figures, and be treated 
like a slave. To put up with cousin Upton's 
patronage and Richard Woodleigh's insults." 

"Richard Woodleigh is not one to insult 
anybody," she answered, sharply. 

Miss Bowden turned pale — her grave airs 
of counsel were disturbed, and she regarded 
me in a far less amiable manner. 

" Had Richard Woodleigh said one word of 
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remonstrance to Mr. Heberdeen, it would 
have beena friendly action ; but by his silence 
he encouraged him to insult me." 
" Good morning, Mr. Woodleigh." 
As she turned, for the third time, towards 
the door, it opened, and a gentleman hastily 
entered the room — one at whose sudden, 
unexpected presence I fell back a step 
or two, whilst Miss Bowden sunk into a 
chair and drew her yeil down hastily. So 
long since he and I had met, and so much 
longer since he and she — father and daughter 
— had looked into each other's face or inter- 
changed a word ! So strange a meeting after 
partings that had been with all of us so 
bitter, and the memory of which was stinging 
even then ! 

He stood there^ on the threshold of Mr. 
Markingham's room, the same Mr. Bowden 
I had let into my mother's house at Nettleton 
one moonlight night four years ago; the 
same indifferently-fitting clothes, the shabby 
kid gloves, the baggy umbrella, the rusty hat 
on the back of the head, all were unchanged 
— even the expression on his face was not 
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a new one, that half-frowning, half-perplexed 
look I had seen more than once in life 
before I ran away from home. 

" Robert," he said to me, by way of 
greeting, and then, turning to his daughter, 
he said more huskily, " Amelia ! " 

"Mr. Bowden," I stammered, and my 
lady-visitor made a slight movement with 
her head, but did not trust herself with a 
reply. 

Mr. Bowden removed his hat, drew off his 
gloves, placed hat, gloves, and umbrella on 
the table, pressed his hand over Ms high 
bumpy forehead, looked from me to Miss 
Bowden again, drew a long breath, and 
said : — 

" I did not expect to meet you both here ; 
it is very strange, and I shall be glad-in a 
minute or two when I have recovered my 
surprise — of some little explanation. I have 
come, Robert, at the request of your mother, 
who thinks it is time we understood each 
other better. You bear no malice now ? " 

"No, Mr. Bowden." 

"I am glad to hear it, very glad; and, 
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Mely," — how his voice changed, arid how full 
of earnestness it was ! — " may I hear the 
same from you, daughter ? " 

" I have neverborae you' malice, father;" 

"^Why take that erring step, then ? " 

" Not erring;" was the short reply. 

" Have* you- been; happier away from me ? " 
he asked eagerly. 

" You> have been .happier — I iknew you 
would ! " 

"I have not!" he cried, with bis cha- 
racteristic 'vehemence. "O ! Mely, what 
doubts, and fears, and horrors might have 
been spared me, had you kept a. daughter's 
place ! " 

" Father,- da you know what has been 
spared you by my absence ? Reproaches, mu- 
tual accusations, misconstructions, quarrels — 
everything that tends to separate, the parent 
from the child. You have been spared all 
this by our disunion." 

"Perverse as ever," he answered. He 
moved a step nearer, and said in a low 
tone : — 

" Will you come back now and share my 
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home, and let me be a father to you once 
again ? " 

She made a gesture of dissent. 

" May I ask another question ? " 

" Why ask it ? n she answered gloomily. 

" Because — " 

" Because you doubt- me," she inter- 
rupted sharply ; " because that same dis- 
trust of all my motives peers out to wound 
me as of old. . It is your nature, father,, to 
distrust ! " 

" It is your nature, child, to misjudge me, 
to ascribe to me the meanest actions, to give 
me credit for not one good motive/' said he, 
mournfully. 

He drew a chair to the table, sat down, 
and leaned his head upon his hands. There 
was a long, painful silence, which Miss 
Bowden was the first to. disturb by rising and 
leaning over him she l\ad deserted; 

" Father, I have kept my word ! I have 
given up all ambitious thoughts of rising in 
the world. I am a governess in the family of 
the Woodleighs — this young man's relations — 
and am working for my living. Those whom 
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I serve are kind to me, and, if I am not 
happy, still I am content.'* 

" Well, well, content is everything," he 
answered. " You will never be a happy 
woman ! " 

" I know it." 

Strange coincidence ! Miss Bowden had 
said in the same room on that very morning 
that I should never be a happy mail, and the 
father, a iudg e of human nature, was prophesy- 
ing that no Lppines. .writed nU JugL I 
the future. 

He raised one large hand, and laid it on 
the small one which rested on his shoulder. 
It was so long since she had felt that loving 
touch; it was so fond an action for one so 
stern and cold, that she started, crimsoned, 
and turned away her head. 

" Mely, let the past die, and let the new 
life of us both atone for all." 

" It cannot, father — it- is impossible ! " 

" Nothing is impossible that is prosecuted 
earnestly, and with faith in Him who gives 
strength to the weakest." 

"Were it alone the consideration of my 
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happiness, I would not hesitate one moment. 
I can say that now. 97 

\ l And yet : you will leave me again ?" 

"Father, you were never happy with me — ' 
I crossed your every wish, I could not offer 
you obedience, I filled your mind with care. 
My pursuits were n&t yours — you thought 
mine worldly, frivolous, and wicked, and you 
crossed them — crushed them ! " 

"For your good." 

" You are no more .than man, and -man is 
not infallible, ,, she cried ; " you acted wisely 
in your own conceit, but 'it was not for my 
good. It left me in the world without a 
purpose ; it hardened me, and yet it made me 
sensitive and jealous. You have not -for- 
gotten our night of separation." 

" Why speak of it now ? p with a glance in 
my direction. 

" He strengthened? me in my purpose when 
my heart -was giving way," she answered, 
pointing to me; "he crossed my -path when I 
was desolate, perplexed, and other troubles 
were beating at my heart ; when," she added, 
after a moment's hesitation, u I thought of 
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coming to you for counsel and assistance. 
His story proved no nature like my own 
could live with you, for you have outlived 
youth, and forgotten its hopes, ambitions, and 
pursuits. I left home and made no sign — he 
did the same." 

"He was in the wrong," he muttered; 
" but how much more in the wrong were you, 
a woman ! " 

" I left to make you happy," she answered. 
" I did not love you less, but I knew well 
my stubborn temper would but make you 
wretched. Every day was widening the 
breach between us, and I felt I should respect 
and love you more if we were parted. I 
was just of age, my own mistress, and I went 
into the world a thoughtful woman. I think 
I acted for the best." 

" No, no." 

"And I am acting for the best now, in 
leaving you to the new home you have made, 
and to the new wife you have chosen," 
she continued, "for it would not enhance 
your happiness to have me at your fire- 
side. Oh! father, you are happier away 
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from me, your wilful, jealous, disobedient 
child ! " 

And she, usually so firm and obdurate, gave 
way at last, and wept on his shoulder with all 
a woman's passionate abandonment. Mr. 
Bowden was the father then ; he put his arms 
round her and drew her to his breast ; he raised 
her veil and kissed her ; he bent his head over 
her and shaded his eyes with a hand that 
trembled very much. 

It was but a momentary weakness ; she 
sprang from his embrace, and moved towards 
the door. 

" Let me go now, or I may promise more 
than I can perform, and rue it in my sterner 
moments." 

" Mely, don't leave me yet ! " 

" Yes, yes, it is better," she murmured; "now 
we have seen each other, let me go. We 
shall meet again, soon perhaps — not too soon, 
for both our sakes — but still our parting is 
not for ever, now ! " 

" You spoke of counsel— of assistance." 

She colored, and the quick hand drew 
down the veil again. 
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" The time is past — for good or for evil, it 
is too late now — good bye ! " 

She darted from the room and closed the 
door behind her. Mr. Bowden made two 
hasty strides towards the door, stopped, then 
slowly returned. 

" It will but agitate her more," he said ; 
" there is no moving her resolves. Poor girl, 
how very like her mother ! " 

He resumed the seat he had quitted, and 
leaned his head upon his hands after the old 
manner. There was another long pause, 
longer than before, for Mr. Bowden took time 
to recover himself, and the meeting with his 
daughter had not lightly disturbed him. 

"This has been a strange meeting, " he 
said at last; "and brought about more 
strangely still. How long have you known 
my daughter, Robert ? " 

I told him. 

" And yet you could not write a line and 
relieve me from a great anxiety ? " 

" It was her wish ; she said it could do no 
good to either her or you." 

" Has it not done good ? " he asked ; " has 
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it not still assured me of her affection, of her 
health, her safety ? Yes ; it has been a 
painful meeting, hut we shall be both the better 
for it — think of each other the better for it, 
God be praised I " 

To my surprise he rose, put his hat on the 
back of his head, and- seized his gloves and 
umbrella. 

"You are not going, Mr. Bowden? " 

" Yes, yes, Robert," he said, "I am too much 
disturbed to prolong this interview to any 
greater length. I will call to-morrow, 
and have a long talk with you about your 
prospects — about mine. I am in London in the 
place of an old friend of ours — Mr. Parnell 
again — you remember him ? Poor dear man, 
he is very ill, I fear." 

" And my mother — she is well, I hope ? " 

" Very well, thank you, Mely — Robert, I 
mean," he said. " She sends her best love, 
and hopes to see you in your holidays." 

" Oh ! my holidays — yes." 

" I'll look in to-morrow morning. Robert, 
you are sure you don't bear me malice 
now?" 
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"Quite sure, sir/' said I, extending my 
hand. 

He wrung it so heartily in his, he looked at 
me so kindly, that I could not believe it was 
the same Mr. Bowden whom I had hated and 
been beaten by, and had run away from in the 
days of old. 

" Perhaps I was too hasty," he said, taking 
bis hat off again, and brushing his hair 
vigorously; "might have talked to you a 
little before, before — ahem — but you cer- 
tainly deserved a flogging ; it was very wrong 
of you to — well, it belongs to the past. Good 
morning. X)h ! I had nearly forgotten them, 
and they have been weighing down my pocket 
for the last twelve hours, too." 

" What are they, sir?" 

"Some Grooks' Pills, from your dear 
mother," said he, laying a heavy parcel on the 
table; "she thought you might be out of 
them." 

" I have a box by me now, Mr. Bowden." 

" They are very good things, Robert." 

" Not a doubt of it, sir." 
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"Your mother hopes you won't neglect 
them/' 

"All right, sir; 111 take every care of 
them." 

"And Til call to-morrow, when I'm less 
disturbed, and we'll have a long talk together. 
Bless my soul, what a great fellow you have 
grown, to be sure, Robert ; I don't think I 
should have known you if I had met you in the 
street— and to find you here with my child, 
too. I might have been knocked down by 
a feather when the landlady told me you were 
upstairs with a Miss Bowden. I have been 
bewildered ever since. I must go home and 
think it over. Good morning." 

Mr. Bowden hurried out of the room and 
went clattering downstairs in a pair of boots 
heavy enough for a Nettleton ploughboy. 
When the street-door closed, I looked through 
the window and saw him striding at a rapid 
pace down Barker Street, his umbrella and 
gloves in one hand, his hat in the other, and 
everybody looking after him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CHANGES. 



After Mr, Bowden had gone, and I was left 
alone to reflect on the incidents of the morn- 
ing, I became conscious of a feeling of bewil- 
derment myself. It had all happened so 
suddenly; first Miss Bowden, then Miss 
Bowden's father, then a strange and stormy 
meeting, a war of words, a shower of re- 
proaches, love and anger blended together 
confusedly, tears, solicitations, protestations, 
and upbraidings ; references to some myste- 
rious disappointment in early life, allusions- 
to something that had recently transpired, 
and which required counsel and assistance 
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— taking all this together, it was no wonder 
that I sat and stared at Grook's pills on 
the table after my step-father had left me, 
and wondered what the events of the last 
hour indicated, and whether any part of them 
were from the land of dreams. 

When Mr. Markingham entered, he was 
more curious to know what had occurred 
during the recent interview than his philoso- 
phy warranted. I told him of the advice 
offered me by Miss Bowden, casually alluded 
to the call of my step-father, but of course 
entered into no relation of the painful inter- 
view between father and child to which I had 
been a witness. Mr. Markingham merely 
remarked on conclusion : — 

" And do you mean to take her advice ? " 

" No/' 

"You give up your uncle, cousins — that 
cousin, too ? " 

" They have given me up. Didn't you say 
so?" 

" True, 1 said so/' 

And Mr. Markingham, more thoughtful 
than usual, lit his pipe, took up his hat, 
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and followed the example of Mr. Bowden by 
retiring into Barker Street. 

The next day Mr. Bowden kept his promise 
by calling on me at an early hour. I had to 
introduce my step-father to the philosopher, 
and it was curious to see them bow and look 
Sharply at each other from under their brows. 
There was a coldness between them in the 
very first moment of meeting, as though each 
saw in the other one totally opposed to him in 
thoughts, studies, and pursuits. Perhaps 
Mr. Bowden looked on the philosopher as the 
man 1 had selected for a friend and counsellor 
in preference to himself, and that accounted 
for the iced good morning which at last 
escaped him. 

" Good morning," responded Mr. Marking- 
ham ; " this is an unexpected pleasure. Take 
a chair, sir. You smoke, I presume ? " 

"No, sir, I do not smoke," replied Mr. 
Bowden. "I consider smoking a pernicious 
habit." 

" We all have our pernicious habits, Mr. 
Bowden," replied the philosopher, taking 
down his meerschaum ; " there is not one of 
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us, a morbid thinker has observed, who has 
not some secret or habit of which he is 
ashamed/' 

" The morbid thinker was wrong." 

" I don't know that, Mr. Bowden," replied 
Markingham ; " the world is full of strange 
mysteries, and we all take a part therein. I 
have my secret, you have yours." 

Mr. Bowden shook his head. 

" I am ashamed of mine, at times, fr con- 
tinued he, " and perhaps yours has brought 
the blush to the cheek more than once in 
life." 

" I am a minister of the gospel^ sir.'^ 

" And a minister should be all blushes; he 
is so artless, so free from guile, such a spotless 
personage ! He has no greater secret than a 
desire to shine and become popular ; to walk 
into the shoes of the dead man who was 
higher than himself in office ; to have a doting 
congregation to embroider him braces and 
slippers, and subscribe for altar-cloths and 
rustling silk surplices ! " 

Mr. Bowden, who had colored at the first 
part of Mr. Markingham's speech, which 
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seemed addressed to his pipe as he replenished 
it with his favorite birdseye, began to draw 
himself up and look sternly at the speaker. 

When the philosopher had concluded his 
acrimonious remark, Mr. Bowden said : — 

"We Methodists think of higher objects 
than slippers, sir, and we have grave objec- 
tions to altar-cloths, surplices, and such 
vanities, By your satire, sir — uncalled-for as 
it is — I presume you are an enemy to both 
church and chapel ? " 

" To anything that savors of hypocrisy." 

u "Us- tha Atheist r s excuse." 

I could see Mr. Markingham's eyes brighten 
and ' his ' cheeks flush; he had forgotten the 
respect due to visitors, he had come face to 
faoe with a member of a class he especially 
disliked, and he seemed inclined to make the 
most of the opportunity. 

As he was about to reply, I said hur- 
riedly : — 

" Mr. Markingham will excuse me, I hope, 
but I have promised Mr. Bowden an inter- 
view of some length, and his time is more 
precious than my own." 
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Mr. Markingham appeared to hesitate, he 
was in one of his bad tempers, and did not 
care to suddenly desist, but the look which 
succeeded my words appeared to exercise some 
influence over him, for he bowed, and said : — 

" Pray let me place my apartments at your 
service." 

" No, sir," cried Mr. Bowden ; " this young 
man will lead the way to his own room. I 
can advise him with more comfort there/' 

" More advice," said Mr. Markingham, with 
a comical look towards me ; " my dearly be- 
loved Robert, you are the object of intense 
solicitude." 

Mr. Bowden being disinclined to remain 
in Mr. Markingham's apartment, I led the way 
to my own room, and placed a chair near the 
window for my step-father. 

" And is that the man with whom you have 
been living since you left Nettleton, Robert ? 
the same man your mother saw once and 
thought such a ' gentleman ? ' " 

" The same, Mr. Bowden." 

" I am greatly disappointed." 

" He is not himself to-day, sir," said I ; "he 
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has sometimes fits of acerbity which make a 
different man of him— he has been troubled 
very much of late, and has had, I believe, a 
great dsal to contend with." 

" The good man shines the brighter in his 
hour of adversity, Robert," he answered; 
"you have made a strange choice between 
us." 

Mr* Bowden began a sermon, with a proper 
text and the requisite number of heads, con- 
cerning the danger of associating with Infidels 
and Unbelievers, and I heard it patiently to 
the end, and then commenced the story of my 
own troubles, and the way in which I had lost 
my uncle's favor. 

Mr. Bowden burst into sermon No. 2 at the 
conclusion of my tale. 

" That hateful perverse temper of yours, 
Robert, it will be your bane through life ; it 
will always stand between you and your hap- 
piness. Try humility, Robert ; it is a great 
virtue. Go to your uncle and confess that 
you were in the wrong." 

" I have had that advice offered me be- 
fore, Mr. Bowden, and I have still the same 
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reply to give. He will think I have come 
back for my situation. " 

" But— " 

" But I was not in the wrong either ; that 
is, not wholly in the wrong. Heberdeen, as I 
have told you, was the cause of all." 

"Heberdeen forgot he.wasthe gentleman, 
perhaps, but you forgot you were your uncled 
servant/ Roberta 

" I was my uncle's guest that day," I cried/ 
flying into my usual fit of passion; " why 
do you taunt me with? my. low position?; I 
knowat well enough, and havetfelkit lately 
deep enough J " 

Mr. Bowden rubbed his- temples, and looked 
hard. at: me.. - 

"I don't see a great improvement in- you, 
Robert.. I fear -you have been too mueh your 
own master lately." 

"I am never happy when I have a master 
over me," I said; " wasn!t I miserable enough 
when you sought to instruct and restrain 
me?" 

" I was about to make an offer, Robert, but 
that last taunt has stopped me," he said, 
sadly. 
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" I — I didn't mean it for a taunt, sir — I 
hope I haven't pained you ? " 

"Not much," he answered, with a grim 
smile; "I ought to be used to you by this 
time. I was. about to offer a renewal of our 
intimaey, a home beneath the same roof again. 
I think my experience would now teach me 
the proper way to benefit you." 

"You are very kind, Mr. Bowden, to seek 
to be again troubled with one so obstinate and 
wilful as myself ; and I thank you for the offer 
heartily, but I should not be. happy. I could 
not return to life in Nettleton for a kingdom ; 
I must go my owi>; way,- and fight J9ay own 
battles." 

u You mistake, Kobert; Your -mother and 
I are oomingto London." 

" -Indeed l'!-. 

"And you can liye with us instead of with 
that man*" / 

" He has been, very > kind to me; he is alone 
in the- world, and is attached to me. I will 
not forsake him." 

"You cling to the stranger and give up 
your best friends." 
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" Let us change the subject, sir," I said. 
" You will like Mr. Markingham when you 
know him better — when you hear all that he 
has done for me, und see him as he really 
is. So you leave Nettleton, Mr. Bowden? " 

"Yes," replied my step-father ; "the Great 
Giver has been pleased to make the last days 
of my life more smooth, to bless me with a 
few more worldly goods. I have been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Parnell again ; my 
dear old friend, who is getting aged and 
infirm, reluctantly gives up the charge of his 
large flock and entrusts it to my care. In a ' 
pecuniary point of view it is better for me, 
but in a spiritual it is the end of my ambition ; 
I feel there is more good to be done, more of 
Satan's works to defy, and, please God, to 
overthrow, and my heart groweth strong 
within me for the task." 

Mr. Bowden's eyes kindled, his chest 
heaved, and he looked a worthy servant of his 
Master. That was the reason for his flushed 
face when Mr. Markingham had spoken of a 
minister's desire to Shine — -it was my step- 
father's desire in his heart, but notfor the name 
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that might be given him by men, as the cynic 
had declared. 

That morning I learned Mr. Bowden had 
been some weeks at his new post, and that my 
mother would join him in town when all 
things at Nettleton were satisfactorily 
arranged. I went the next Sunday to hear 
Mr. Bowden preach in a great chapel near St. 
Martin's Lane, and I felt that he had assumed 
his right position at last, and that his happiest, 
though his most arduous, time was coming. I 
found the chapel crowded, and people standing 
in the passages, and down the aisles, and 
sitting up the pulpit steps. I had not heard 
him for four years, and his voice seemed to 
have an accusing ring in it when he began the 
plain services of his sect. He had strangely 
altered and improved too ; his discourse was 
more eloquent and less turgid, and he read, or 
prayed, or preached with a solemn earnestness 
that struck home to many a heart that morn- 
ing, and perhaps sowed the seed of many a 
reformation. As I went out of the chapel 
with the crowd, I came face to face with his 
daughter Amelia. 
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" Miss Bowden ! " I exclaimed, " I did not 
expect to see you here." 

" Hush ! " she replied ; " there is no occa- 
sion to let the world know I have come to 
hear him preach. How good and noble he 
looked in the pulpit! I always felt he 
would become a great man. Eobert Wood- 
leigh, you must not tell him I have been 
here/' 

" I think it would please him, Miss Bow- 
den." 

" It would give him hope of my returning 
to his side and beginning again the old life 
— the old life," she added, bitterly, " of mis- 
understanding and sorrow. I can never make 
him happy, let me love him even as I feel I 
do this morning." 

" Have you felt otherwise, Miss Bowden ? " 

"I hated him once — at least, I thought 
so — when he acted for my good, when we 
quarreled, and he was the man, not the 
minister. But," suddenly changing the dis- 
course, " you have not written to your uncle 
—have not heard from any of your friends at 
Paddington?" 
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" My fiiends ! " I repeated ironically. 

"Still wilful — still expectant that those 
aggrieved will make the first step to a recon- 
ciliation/' 

" They want no reconciliation from a ser- 
vant, I said." 

" To-day *s sermon does not appear to have 
made much impression on you, Mr. Wood- 
leigh." 

" Has it on Miss Bowden ? " 

" It has not made me less alive to rude- 
ness, sir." 

And with a look that only Miss Bowden 
could bestow, she brushed past me and walked 
rapidly away. 

" Certainly she is not the best of tempers," 
I thought as I looked after her ; " quick and 
fiery as gunpowder. What a misery a bad 
temper must be to its possessor, to be sure ! " 

And, as if I were the most amiable indivi- 
dual under the sun, I went home to Barker 
Street, pitying poor Miss Bowden all the 
way. 

I found Tom Arrow awaiting my return ; 
Tom Arrow, gorgeously bedizened, and ready 
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after dinner for a stroll in the parks. I had 
not seen him since the quarrel at Richmond, 
and he was astonished to hear that I had 
kept my word and, in asserting my outraged 
dignity, had lost a very good situation. 

" And have you nothing else in view ? " 

« Nothing." 

Tom Arrow whistled long and plaintively. 

" You always were a rum fellow, and there 
was no understanding you. I say, you have 
no regard for my feelings in the matter." 

" Tour feelings — what's the matter with 
them, Tom ? " 

" My dear Bob, it's no laughing matter. 
I'm as serious as a man after a condemned 
sermon. Miss Woodleigh, the one with the 
ringlets, was a trifle too pretty for me, and 
I've lost my heart — it's clean gone." 

" Rubbish ! " 

" It may be rubbish, but it's not a pleasant 
thing to lose suddenly, Bob, it leaves such 
a vacuum ! Upon my word I'm not joking," 
he continued gravely ; " I would give every- 
thing I have in the world — that's my grand- 
mother's money — to be engaged to her, to sit 
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by her side and looking into her violet eyes, 
hear her say — " 9 

" Oh ! what a fool you are, Tom ! " I said, 
pettishly ; u you forget about Miss Heberdeen 
and your spoony confessions at the Ship." 

" Spoony, indeed ! " said Tom, looking at 
me indignantly ; " if that is the way you 
treat a burst of confidence, I'll never tell you 
anything again — see if I do." 

And in Jess than half an hour he was talk- 
ing of cousin Constance again, and infuriating 
me by questions about her age and accom- 
plishments. 

Nevertheless, Tom Arrow was a good friend 
to me at that time ; his light spirits kept me 
from brooding too much on the many disap- 
pointments which I experienced in my search 
for employment, and his purse was always open 
to me, and always declined whilst a penny 
remained of my own. 

The last penny went at last, however, and 
I was too proud to confess to Mr. Bowden or 
Mr. Markingham that it had gone. The 
former would have helped me readily, but 

. VOL. II. 
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there would have been a sermon included, 
and the latter had jfche will without the power ; 
so I, blushing like a girl, borrowed ten 
pounds of Tom Arrow, who wanted to make 
it twenty on the instant. 

" It will save you asking twice, old boy," 
put in Tom delicately ; " don't you know it'll 
last double as long, and something will turn 
up by that time and make everything straight 
again." % 

Mr. Markingham was anxious about my 
money also ; for, two days after Tom Arrow's 
ten pounds were in my pocket, he made 
enquiry concerning my resources. He was 
very pale that day, and there was a wild look 
about his eyes. 

I told him of the debt I had incurred. 

" You could not come to me ? " he said 
sharply. 

" I feared a loan would inconvenience you, 
sir, and Mr. Arrow was very pressing." 

" He's a soft-hearted as well as a soft- 
headed fellow, Woodleigh. There are many 
worse people in the world than young 
Arrow." 
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" Glad you are beginning to entertain a 
better opinion of him, sir." 

" I always had a very good opinion of 
him." 

" ' Good-tempered fool ' to wit." 

" Why, Woodleigh, what a tenacious me- 
mory you have," he said with a laugh ; " what 
a good hater you would make, were there 
fitting occasion for it. But i good-tempered 
fool ' is not so very depreciatory, especially as 
few persons can agree what a fool is — he is as 
hard to define as a i gentleman/ " 

" Is he ? " 

" I daresay many men would think you as 
big a fool as ever was born, Woodleigh — 
you have certainly acted like one, once or 
twice." 

" Have you never done the same, sir ? " I 
asked quietly. 

" Oh ! we all have our foolish actions to 
answer for and to weep over," said Mr. Mark- 
ingham, in reply, " and I am no exception to 
the rule. Perhaps Mr. Bowden is, eh ? " 

" Tou don't like him, sir." 

" I hate parsons, wise as they are." 

02 
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"I think he did a foolish thing, sir, a 
few days since." 

"What was it?" 

" He offered me his home again — spoke of 
his prospects and his chances of improving 
mine ; was anxious to be again my father and 
take fresh troubles to his breast." 

" And you ? " asked Markingham, eagerly ; 
" you declined ? " 

" Yes." 

"You preferred the crabbed old fellow of 
forty-three ; the friendless man who has stung 
you with bis bitterness, and teased you with 
his false philosophy so often." 

" I told him that I would not forsake you, 
for I thought — " 

"What?— goon." 

" That you had, perhaps, some little liking 
for me, despite all our altercations. I hope I 
was right in saying that, sir.*' 

" Ahem ! — perhaps." 

I fancied he began to whistle in rather a 
forced manner, as he crossed the room for 
that everlasting meerschaum. 

"Have you made your choice for good, 
Woodleigh?" 
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" Yes, sir, I cannot resign my freedom/' 
" And you really call living with Stephen 
Markingham € freedom ' ? " he asked ; " well, 
you are a strange lad, and perhaps people 
would call us a strange couple. Woodleigh," 
he cried, with a vehemence that made me 
start ; " I do like you, there, and if it will 
do you any good to hear it, you are the second 
one of my own sex whom I have ever liked in 
my life. I took a fancy to you on the high- 
road, and, when I knew you better, I thought 
if you were only my son, what a hold to life 
you would give me — if you were only my 
younger brother, what a claim on old feelings 
that were drying up in my heart. I suppose 
Man must have something to regard with 
affection — it is a law of Nature, and I was too 
vain to think I could wrap myself in my 
egotism, and say, ' Friends, I have outlived 
you ! * When you crossed my path and took 
an interest in me, it was a flattery to which 
years had made me a stranger ; and when I 
was ill once — the first year — and you were 
anxious, it was pleasant to feel that 
there was some one who wished me better, 
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and some one who missed me ! And now, boy, 
I can repay thee," he said exultingly ; " the 
tide turned to-day, and the Markingham star 
glitters forth from the darkness. Now let 
me turn to my one friend and say, be my son 
or my brother — in adversity we have stood 
side by side, let us share the bright days 
together, now the fierce waves recede and 
leave us safe on the rock/' 

He clasped my hands in his, which were 
nervous and trembling, and added : — 

" Wish me joy, Woodleigh — I have come 
through the battle of Law a conqueror. 
Tlich, boy, rich ! " 

He forgot his philosophy, as he had recently 
forgot his reserve — he wrung my hands in 
his, he laughed, he cried, he wrung my 
hands again, he even clasped me to his 
breast. 

" We were talking of acting the fool a mo- 
ment since/' said he, at last ; " does not the 
possession of a little money make the greatest 
fool of all, Woodleigh ! " 

END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 



BOOK V. 



" Why do we set our whole intents 
On riches, dignity, and rents ? " 

Sis David Lindsay. 

" Do yon insinuate, sir, that I want common sense ? ' 
" No, sir, no — I do not mean that ye want it ; hut that it 
would na do ye mickle harm gin ye had it. It would he a 
vary pretty addition to your aither accomplishments." 

Bags. 
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CHAPTER I. 



PROSPECTS. 



Is there a being on the earth's surface — a 
rational and reflecting being — who has less 
idea of our time and its value than a lawyer ? 
I believe not. Weeks and months are nothing 
to him, who sits at his desk unmoved by the 
entreaties of clients, to whom each revolution 
of this world of money-spinners is twenty-four 
hours less of life. "This day week" and 
" This day month " are catch- words to console 
the lingerers in the ante-room, and the week 
and the month drag their slow length along, 
and progress is only made in the costs ! 

But this is an old complaint. Hundreds of 
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years ago Shakspere mourned over the " Laws' 
delay * and the "Insolence of Office," and 
Law is yet a fashionable amusement, and 
office insolence still flourishes. Stephen 
Markingham had to bide his time with many 
men made sadder and wiser by experience ; 
he was on the sunny side of the land, and 
what cause had he to complain ?. The engines 
of the law worked a lffctte faster for him, but 
there were seals to affix, signatures to obtain, 
the pleasure of fefe-swolleri counsel to wait, 
and autumn and winter sped by, and two 
months of 1 846 passed before • Markingham 
was himself again. 

Earfy in March, Law let him free from its 
clutches, and he exchanged Na. 2, Barker 
Street and the ' Markingham grand ' fof a 
mansion at Knightsbridge, where there was 
no Mrs. Bants to perplex his philosophy. He 
had a country iiouse too, but that was already 
in the hands of his solicitor for disposal, and 
the house of the Heberdeens at Nettleton was 
advertised " For Sale, with Immediate Pos- 
session." 

A man seldom rises suddenly to affluence with- 
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out some unfortunate individual suffering for it, 
and with the reign of Markingham had 
occurred the dethronement of Squire He- 
berdeen. The history of the lawsuit between 
those personages. is a complex? one, and I fear 
its relation would occupy too many chapters, 
and what is a case of more moment, would not 
interest the reader much. Will the indulgent 
reader take my word for it that Stephen Mar- 
Iringham came into his property legally, and 
fairly y without requiring a proof positive in 
the next hundred pages ?. — Shall I go on with 
my own story or diverge to the great lawsuit? 
Shall the follies of lave or the subtleties of law 
take the lead ? Ah ! I know what the ladies 
will say, and to the ladies' decision we should 
always bow humbly, and place our hand on 
our heart ! 

Suffice it to say, then, that the fathers of 
Mr. Markingham and the late Mrs. He- 
berdeen were brothers — that each had a share 
in the property at Nettleton, and some rows 
of houses in town; that Mrs. Heberdeen's 
father's share extended only to the lifetime of 
his daughter, and that the late Mr. Mar- 
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kingham's portion was mortgaged to Squire 
Heberdeen's elder brother (since defunct), 
and was finally confiscated in an illegal 
manner. Add to this the confusion of leases 
and transfers of property, and a strange con- 
glomeration ensues, which was quite enough for 
the lawyers to sift through, without troubling 
the brain of Robert Woodleigh. 

By this change my prospects had vastly 
improved, although it was not without a 
struggle that I became indebted to the 
stranger's bounty. Still, Markingham had been 
so long my friend, was really so attached to me, 
had exhibited in the first days of his prosperity 
that attachment so clearly, that it was a 
greater pleasure for him to make a gentleman 
of me than it was to the writer of these pages 
to become one. 

" I do no man an injustice by my choice 
of a son," argued Markingham ; " I have no 
friend in the world whom I rob by adopting 
you. We two have shared the hardships of 
life for four years together, have fallen 
into each other's ways, and become accustomed 
to each other's peculiarities; why should I 
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leave you in the shade because the sun smiles 
on me, when there is sunshine enough for us 
both too ? " 

When I .still hesitated, he plied me with 
fresh arguments that turned the scale com- 
pletely. 

" I do not wish to buy your independence, 
Woodleigh ; to make you a slave subservient 
to my whims for a few hundreds a-year. Say 
I raise you for a time to an altitude whence 
you can look more around you, and see what 
life suits you best. Be it a profession or 
business, the bar or the merchant's counting- 
house, partnership even with your uncle, 
why, I may afford to advance you the money 
necessary, having confidence in your industry 
to repay me in good time. Pleasure, business, 
or marriage, tell me when the hour comes, 
and trust to me to help you." 

Marriage! I drew my breath and 
paused. What a glorious vista from the 
hill-top lay before me as he spoke, what 
dazzling temptations rose up to entice me! 
Marriage, partnership with my uncle, that 
cousin again — that home all to ourselves, that 
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great chance in life for me — oh ! yes, I would 
live with Mr. Markingham, I would take him 
into my confidence. 

And before I made my choice, with that 
impulsion which was part of my nature, I 
told my silly love-story to the man whom love 
had in part helped to harden. 

" And you thinking of a home and a wife 
at eighteen years of age ! " he said, laying his 
hand on my shoulder ; " boy, this is ro- 
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"No, sir." 

"The reality will never come from its 
depths, I am sure of it." 

" I do not wish to be married to her yet — 
that is, I cannot expect it. But to be 
engaged to her, to feel sure that no one else 
can step before me and snatch her away ! " 

"Well, try your fortune when the oppor- 
tunity is ripe, young Corydon," said Marking- 
ham, " and if papa Woodleigh should ask you 
for your prospects in life, refer him to me." 

" Oh ! sir, what have I done to deserve 
this kindness ? " 

He did not answer. He turned away from 
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me, and looked intently from the window of 
his splendid drawing-room into the street. 
Did my nature, and the vagueness of my 
day-dreams, still remind him of his own ? 

No more was said on the subject nearest 
my heart ; I made my choice, and became the 
protSgi of Stephen Markingham. Mr. Bow- 
den had a great deal to say concerning 
that choice to me ; and my mother, who was 
in London for good, cried over it one moment 
and congratulated me the next. 

" I don't think you are the young man, 
Robert, to become suddenly independent and 
not feel the worse for it/' affirmed Mr. Bowden. 
" You have been too headstrong all your life 
for your virtues to shine forth very con- 
spicuously now your own will is law. 
Besides — " 

He hesitated. 

" Go on, sir," said I ; " you were about to 
mention Mr. Markingham." 

" Yes ; shall I offend you, Robert ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Besides, your guardian and protector 
is not one to set you the best example in 
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life," he continued ; " he may be a learned, 
even a good man, but he is not fit to have 
the ruling hand over Robert Woodleigh." 

"You must remember, Mr. Bowden, that 
you have only seen him once/' 

"Well, well, perhaps I may change my 
opinion when I see more of him," was the 
reply; "at present, it is not a favorable 
one." 

Mr. Bowden did change his opinion to a 
certain extent when the course of events 
brought him in contact with the philosopher. 
Comfortable circumstances make a great 
change in the character of an individual, and 
Mr, Markingham of Enightsbridge was a 
different person to the lodger at No. 2, 
Barker Street. The present Mr. Marking- 
ham was a well-bred, affable personage ; 
nothing disconcerted him ; and when he was 
satirical, which was seldom the case now, 
he seemed afraid of wounding too deeply the 
susceptibilities of those with whom h$ jested. 
There was a graceful ease in all his actions, 
too, which indicated the true gentleman. 
He had entered his proper sphere at last, 
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and I could judge by his manner how keenly 
he must have felt the low estate of the past. 
I knew afterwards that his life had been one 
struggle beneath the philosopher's mask ; that 
when he was railing against appearances and 
defying them, he was inwardly shrinking with 
shame, and fearing every one who brushed 
by him in the street might be some one he 
had known in better days ; that he was feeling 
his low position most acutely when he was 
expatiating on the comforts of it and mocking 
at the fortunate. 

Now his struggles were over, his true 
nature displayed itself and made a new being 
of him. ThL was no further counting of 
money and allotting a portion for each week's 
expenses ; he drew liberally on his bankers 
and lived in good style. Now his weakness 
was a love of display and a lavish expen- 
diture. He seemed endeavoring to make 
up for lost time, and to drown in something 
which was very like extravagance the remem- 
brance of Barker Street and the two-pair 
front wherein he had so long played a false 
character. 

VOL. II. p 
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The meeting between Mr. Bowden and Mr. 
Markingham passed off as satisfactorily as 
could have been anticipated — the natures of 
those gentlemen were too distinct and opposite 
not to jar unpleasantly at times; but still, 
there were none of Mr. Markingham's sneers at 
my step-father's profession, at his increasing 
popularity as a preacher, at the rough, but 
honest, expression of his feelings, and Mr. 
Bowden, though he still doubted if Mr. Mark- 
ingham were the best adviser and protector for 
me — even told him so — did not aggravate 
matters by seeking to turn my resolution, but 
trusted to his closer intimacy with me to 
exercise the power of warning and advising. 

Thus a few weeks went by, during which I 
was mustering courage to call at Grove 
House, Paddington. I could apologize for 
past behavior, now no false construction could 
be put on my visits, and begin life again in 
the midst of my relations, with hope in the 
future of the sunny-faced cousin. Yet, Con- 
stance Woodleigh had never exhibited one 
glimmer of affection for me, had once seemed 
to guess at my secret, and become more 
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reserved in consequence. € Yet, might not that 
have been owing to the futility of fostering 
hopes which could never, in the common 
course of events, be realized?' whispered 
Hope to the Dreamer. Then, there was 
young Heberdeen — he had appeared interested 
in her ; but Heberdeen's day was over, and I 
might reign in his stead. Yes, I would go and 
see my relations at the first opportunity, when 
I had become accustomed to my new position 
in society. And it was astonishing how soon 
I began to think myself the gentleman, to 
have fine tastes and perceptions, to feel myself 
at home in the grand mansion, to order the 
liveried menials about. There had always 
been a certain amount of energy in my cha- 
racter, but my change in life appeared to alter 
even that. I felt myself becoming indolent. I 
calmly let things take their course, for or 
against me. If I formed a plan, and anything 
happened to cross it, I no longer fired up with 
opposition and set my mind more strongly on 
succeeding ; I gave way, or turned to some- 
thing else. Unknown even to myself, I was 
beginning to Copy Mr. Markingham. 

p2 
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Certainly an independent position in life 
was not the finest thing in the world for me, 
though I took so readily to it. Mr. Bowden 
did not shake his head for nothing when I 
talked of my new home, of the servants we 
kept, and of the carriage-and-pair we rode 
out in. 

One day that carriage-and-pair, by the 
orders of Mr. Markingham, stopped before a 
house in Great Coram Street. 

" Who lives here, sir ? ff 

"One whom I have not seen for many 
years, Woodleigh," said Markingham ; " one 
who has seen better days." 

He who had seen better days sent down his 
compliments by the servant, and regretted 
that he was too busy to receive company that 
morning. As we rode away again, Marking- 
ham said : — 

" Perhaps he is right. I would not have 
seen him in my hermitage at Chelsea, though 
he had come with the best of motives. It is 
easy for me to play the patron, but hard 
for him to admire the performance." 

The carriage stopped at the house again on 
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the same day of the next week, and Mr. 
Markingham once more sent up his card, 
writing this time a few words in pencil under- 
neath his name. 

The servant returned and stated that Mr. 
Heberdeen would see Mr. Markingham. When 
iny patron made a sign for me to leave the 
carriage, I hesitated to accompany him. 

" Come, Woodleigh," he said, with an odd 
twinkle in his eye, " I wish you to be the 
witness to an offer I am about to make Squire 
Heberdeen, so that, if you hear the world say I 
treated my adversary badly, you can deny it 
in toto. I daresay we shall find the Squire 
bears his change bravely enough ; his fall is 
not to the lowest depths — mine was ! " 

The servant ushered us to the front room 
on the first floor— a well-furnished drawing- 
room, in which were Squire Heberdeen, his 
son and daughter. Squire Heberdeen had 
greatly changed since I had seen him last ; his 
face had lost much of its color, and his hair 
was streaked with grey. My appearance 
seemed to surprise him, and he looked towards 
Mr. Markingham for some explanation. 
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"My friend, Mr. Woodleigh," explained 
Markingham; "he was desirous of accom- 
panying me — to tender some little apology, I 
believe, to your son here." 

I stared aghast at Markingham, then looked 
at young Heberdeen, whose face flushed as 
red as my own. 

" Oh ! no apology is necessary/' he replied; 
" it was a foolish affair, and we were both to 
blame." 

This was a frank confession for one usually 
so proud, and I looked at him again. The 
flush had left his cheek then, and, in contrast 
to his black hair and eyes, his face seemed 
very white. He had never looked two years 
my senior before, although that was the 
difference of age between us, but on that day, 
with that grave expression on his features, he 
appeared to have suddenly become a thoughtful 
man. Had eight months changed him? or had 
the trials through which he had passed altered 
even the very expression of his countenance ? 

« 

" Be seated, Mr. Markingham," said the ci- 
devant Squire ; " Ned," to his son, " offer a 
chair to Mr. Woodleigh." 
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But Mr. Markingham had % advanced to 
Squire Heberdeen — I cannot refrain from 
calling him by his old familiar name — and ex- 
tended his hand. It was the Squire's turn to 
color, although he imitated his example, and 
met his late adversary's hand half way. It 
did not seem a very hearty greeting, for all 
that show of friendship, I thought, as I bowed 
to Miss Heberdeen. 

"Your daughter?" asked Markingham, 
turning quickly to the lady. 

" Yes, sir." 

" The only one ? " 

Squire Heberdeen'nodded an assent. 

Markingham offered his hand in that direc- 
tion also, and Miss Heberdeen, with some 
little embarrassment, placed her's within 
it. 

Mr. Markingham looked at her so long and 
earnestly that she blushed and evaded his 
gaze. 

" You are very like one I knew some years 
ago, Miss Heberdeen," said he ; " you bring 
the past before me vividly." 

He released her hand and sat down with a 
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half sigh. Miss Heberdeen made a movement 
to withdraw. 

"Don't go, Miss Heberdeen/' said Mark- 
ingham, who detected the movement; "I 
have no state secrets to discuss with your 
father — this is merely a little visit of ceremony 
which I thought it my duty to pay. It is not 
in human nature for Squire Heberdeen to re- 
gard me kindly at present ; the wound is too 
recent, and there are painful reminiscences for 
both of us to dwell upon — your stay will 
soften that pain, I feel assured." 

Miss Heberdeen smiled faintly and resumed 
her seat. 

" Heberdeen, do you know it is twenty-two 
years — twenty-two years almost to the very 
day — since we shook hands last ? " 

" So long as that ! " murmured the Squire. 

" You remember the occasion ? " 

"Well." 

" I wished you joy on your marriage with 
my cousin Harriet, wished you all prosperity 
in life. You have experienced sorrow since 
that day, old schoolfellow, as well as joy." 

" It is the lot of man." 
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" Still, for two-and*twenty years you have 
not had poverty to contend with — I have ! 
Your lot has been "happier than mine, for all 
man's natural share of sorrow; < Ycm^nade a 
happy . marriage, and had children, to glad- 
den <your home; surely t a score or more* of 
years' of prosperity is ^something to be; grate- 
ful for." 

" Why -this homily,, Markingham ?" -asked 
the Squire, with surprise. 

"To show that the loss- «y oil have re- 
cently *suBtained - should teach you resigna- 
tion." 

"He who has gained'by our loss is not the 
most fitting preacher," cried young Heber- 
deen, with some vehemence. 

^Patience, Ned," said ^the ^Squire, holding 
up his hand; -'you forget Mr. Markingham 
has been a friend of mine." 

" Ton forget, too,^ young HeberdeenJ" added 
Mr. Markingham, "that I have only gained 
my rights by your losses, and that I stand 
here to offer you a friend's assistance." 

Young Heberdeen's eyes flashed, and his 
chest heaved beneath the reproof. He was 
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about to answer, when he caught his father's 
glance again, and stopped. 

" My son," said Squire Heberdeen, with a 
proud look in his direction, " is rather hot- 
headed — it is his greatest fault, and I trust 
to time and his own strong will to curb it. 
Adversity has already taught him that there 
are other firm wills in the world besides his 
own, has brought him out of the furnace of 
affliction more of the man 1 We shall bear our 
troubles well, Markingham," he said, with a 
bright smile, "for we have faith in one 
another, have been drawn closer to one another 
since your rise in life." 

"I am glad to hear it/' answered Marking- 
ham. 

"We are not- wholly shipwrecked/' con- 
tinued the Squire, his face beginning to assume 
its characteristic frankness of expression ; " we 
have still something to cling to, though the ship 
has gone to the bottom with three-fourths of our 
fortune. Men cunning in the law tell me I 
have still a claim to your property, and would 
buoy me up with false hopes, i.e. fresh costs and 
new trials. But I have followed the shadows 
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too long, and you have won the game, Mark- 
ingham ! '* 

" It is not to exult in that victory that I 
have come hither to-day — you don't think 
that?" 

" No, but I am still at a loss — " 

" Let me explain, then," said Markingham, 
" and put an end to an interview which has 
already exceeded the limits of a morning call. 
Let me ask if it be still your intention to 
keep your son at college ? " 

" It is not in my power." 

" Will you leave that to my care — will you 
allow me to provide for his college education 
until he has attained his degrees, and is pre- 
pared to enter his- profession ? " 

" That is a question for me to answer, Mr. 
Markingham," broke in here the deep voice of 
the son. 

Mr. Markingham turned to young Heber- 
deen, expectant of his reply. 

"It was my mother's wish," he began, 
" that I should be brought up for the Church." 

"I thought so ! " muttered Markingham. 

"In her last illness," he continued, his 
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voice becoming still deeper, u I believe she 
hesitated for the first time, and I can guess now 
her reasons and her ^doubts." 

"Well,, sir." 

" Well, I can console myself for my losses 
by thinking college not the best "place for me, 
and 'the Church not the- most fitting pro- 
fession. Collegians are* extravagant ac- 
quaintances, and it is only* a cap and gown 
here and there that sets a good example. I 
have fallen ! " 

« But— " 

" Your pardon j sir,"- said'*young H^berdeen 
quickly, "if I 'anticipate your answer, and 
thank yon for -it — it- is a kind offer, but I fear 
you do not understand the Heberdeens." 

*" Yes, sir — I do," replied Markmgham. 

" Then, do you not uaderstand. me? " said 
the Squire's son, holding up his head proudly, 
"or you would not offer -me your charity. 
My rise in life, sir, shall be by my own 
efforts ; I will take the steepest way and fall, 
rather than the easy path and the hand of 
the stranger." 

I winced. Was this Ned Heberdeen ? — he 
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I had had so mean an opinion of all my Mfe ? 
I could not believe it from his words; I couH 
not recognize him, looking into his glowing 
face. 

" Yours is a high spirit/' said Markingham ; 
" it may take you up that steepest way you 
speak of so prettily, — but as a rule, a high spirit 
backed by no friends and no money, meets 

*» . i*, .« ^ steP> *,d Lk M . 

thousand enemies." 

"I will mount the barriers and defy the 
enemies." 

"Metaphor is not reality," was Mar- 
kingham's reply ; " and it is better to boast 
after the action is performed than before the 
first step is made into the world you defy." 

" I have made the step, sir," answered 
Heberdeen, junior, becoming more lofty and 
reserved ; " and I do not find the difficulties 
m the way so insurmountable. I have chosen 
my path, and exchanged college for govern- 
ment service." 

"A clerk?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Did not the hand of a stranger assist you 
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there ? " asked Markingham, with some of his 
old severity. "Do you call that starting 
alone in the world, when a patron flings down 
the first bar to your progress? Boy, your 
heroics have been misapplied." 

" There sits the patron to whom I am in- 
debted," said young Heberdeen, pointing to 
his father. 

"Ah! but that patron sought a second'." 

"No," replied the Squire; "he merely 
claimed the fulfilment of a promise made in 
times past when I had other views for my 
boy." 

" Still there was a helping hand," insisted 
Markingham ; " aftd your son need not have 
been so virtuously indignant at an offer of 
assistance from his father's friend." 

"My father's adversary," cried the son; 
" one who may be that adversary again some 
day." 

" I think not, Ned," said the Squire. 

" Did not Counsellor Hetherington say — " 

" Have we not had enough law to last a 
life-time, Edmund ? " interposed Miss He- 
berdeen, "or has it still its dangerous at- 
tractions ? " 
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" It is at all events foreign to the subject," 
replied her brother, " and I stand corrected. 
You see, I am keeping my promise, Harriet," 
he added, smiling at his sister, " and am 
exercising a proper restraint over myself." 

She said something in a lower tone, which 
escaped all ears but his, and he, reddening 
again and glancing at Markingham, said : — 

"No." 

" It would be more graceful of you, 
Edward." 

" No, Harriet — better as it is." 

"I am not aware that there is anything 
more to say," observed Mr. Markingham, as 
he rose, and I imitated his example ; "I have 
made an offer, it has been declined, and 
there is an end to business ! I don't blame 
you, Edmund Heberdeen, for the manner in 
which you have refused my services — certain 
events are too recent perhaps to allow of many 
polite speeches." 

There seemed a struggle in Edmund 
Heberdeen's breast to reply, but the answer 
came at last. 

" I may have unintentionally given offence 
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to you this morning, sir," said he, in a hesita- 
ting manner — " will 1 - you let a hasty tempera- 
ment plead my excuse/' 

Mr. Markingham bowed;. 

"I am not yet accustomed* to the great 
change," he continued — "cannot believe my 
will is no longer law, or that Iy a Heberdeen, 
am to receive instead of to bestow. The 
change will do me good eventually, and teach 
me my right place in society, but " — with a 
heavy sigh — "it requires time to get over 
it." 

"Even our loss of fortune has brought 
comfort to me, Markingham/' said the 
Squire ; " for it has assured me of my 
children's love, and brought their best quali- 
ties -to the light. As for you, Ned," laying 
a hand affectionately on his son's shoulder, 
" it will make a man of you." 

" Do you think so ? " with a smile. 

" I am sure of it. In the past, I was all 
fears for your future ; now, in the present, I 
look forward with confidence ! " 

Mr. Markingham and I went downstairs 
thoughtfully — there was something for both 
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to consider in the interview which had just 
closed. With Markingham it revived many 
old associations, with me some contrasts, some 
regrets. My position did not appear to me 
so enviable as it did a few hours since. It 
might be a fine thing to be a gentleman, but 
to make your own way in the world, how 
much more satisfactory ! 

When we were rattling away from Great 
Coram Street, with a wiry little terrier 
barking fiercely at the horses, and dodging in 
and out the carriage-wheels, I said : — 

" They bear their losses well, sir." 

" Better than I expected," was the brief 
response. 

"They don't appear to be unhappy, but 
then they are not so very poor/' 

" Had they fallen as low as Barker Street, 
it would not have made much difference," 
said Markingham. " That is a fiery young 
rascal, the son — do you know how old he 
is?" 

" He must be nearly one-and-twenty." 

"The father was not many years older 
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when he married my cousin. He has been a 
lucky man all his life." 

" The stream runs against him now, sir." 

"Doubtful — doubtful," mused Mr. Marking- 
ham ; "he has his children round him, he will 
never know the desolation, the awful sense of 
loneliness that I have experienced in my un- 
happy life. It is not the dimensions of a room 
or what is enclosed in its four walls that make 
the heart light — it is that which constitutes a 
home, the faces of the loved and the tried ! 
Has the Squire of Nettleton any cause to 
complain, to envy me and my position, with 
such a son — such a* daughter ? A daughter," 
he repeated, " who makes up for the lost — in 
whom the lost lives again." 

"Has she grown so like her mother, 
sir?" 

" So like, that when I looked into her face 
I went back two-and-twenty years ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 



FAYING THE WAT 



Was Miss Bowden right in her prophecy, 
"that I should never be a happy man?" 
Was it my nature never to feel the blessing of 
content? When a child, dissatisfied with my 
position ; when a servant to my uncle, reck- 
less and jealous of his authority ; and now, in 
my new grand home, fretful and gloomy in 
the midst of greatness. 

Still, I had made my choice ; I would not 
draw back now and begin life for myself like 
young Heberdeen. I would think no more con- 
cerning him, or on that which was calculated 
to depress me. I was a young man with the 

Q2 
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brightest of prospects; sorely there was a 
good chance of being happy now ! 

I made up my mind to proceed to Grove 
House at last; I decided on the day, and I 
took my way thither one evening, with the 
express purpose of burying the hatchet for 
ever. I felt rather uncomfortable about 
the throat, and a little too tight in 
the waistcoat, as I dragged my way 
slowly along the carriage-drive of Grove 
House. It was the prodigal nephew returning 
full of repentance and apologies, and doubtful 
of the reception that awaited him. 

The servant who opened the door to my 
summons knew me again, and was the first 
to testify her surprise at my reappearance. I 
have no doubt she knew all my antecedents, 
the why and the wherefore of my long absence, 
&c. — doors don't have key-holes for nothing. 

" Will you be kind enough to take my card 
to Mr. Woodleigh." 

"Old Mr. Woodleigh, sir ?" 

"Ahem — yes." 

" Will you step into the waiting-room ? " 

This was rather stiff and formal for a 
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beginning I thought, as I entered a small room 
to the left of the hall. However, there was 
not much time for thought; the door had 
scarcely closed before it was re-opened, and 
my uncle skipped briskly into the room. 

"Oh! here you are, sir. So you have 
turned up at last, have you? Well, well, 
well, what have you got to say for yourself, 
now?" 

u To say that I acted in a foolish manner 
at Richmond, Mr. Woodleigh," I replied ; " to 
express my regrets for the annoyance which I 
caused you — and more than you, I fear — to 
wish that I could cancel the day for ever from 
my memory." 

"You are perfectly sure you were in the 
wrong, now?" 

" Yes, uncle." 

u And so am I — and there's an end of it. 
How d'ye do ? " 

He fehook my hands in his, laughed, then 
became suddenly grave again. 

" I intended to be more stern with you 
than this, my fine fellow," said he ; " I told 
Upton just now I should take you seriously to 
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task for your extraordinary conduct. Why, 
Robert, you were as mad as a March hare." 

" True enough, sir." 

" And, oh ! by the way — the next time yon 
play the fool, Robert, you won't do it before 
so many people, will you ? " 

" It depends upon the cause of offence, sir," 
I replied ; " but I hope to grow more wise as 
I grow older." 

" Well, there is no harm in hoping that," 
responded Uncle Woodleigh, with a doubtful 
expression of countenance. 

The door opened and my cousin Upton 
entered. He looked gravely at me, and 
would have contented himself with a stiff 
bow, had I not advanced and offered him my 
hand. 

" At last," said he sententiously. 

" Better late than never, Upton," I replied; 
" I trust you think so." 

" I don't know that yet," said he, with an 
emphatic shake of the head. 

" He can't say more than that he is very 
sorry, and all that sort of thing, Upton/' said 
my uncle. 
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" Oh ! he has said as much as that ?" 

" Yes — he said — hanged if I haven't for- 
gotten what he said, but Robert will tell you 
again — now then ! " 

In as few words as possible, I expressed my 
regret for the occurrence which had separated 
us, and Upton eyed me steadily whilst I ate 
my humble pie. 

" ' So much for Buckingham,'" said Upton ; 
"and now, friend Woodleigh, what has 
brought you here after eight months' con- 
temptuous silence ? It is not repentance, for 
you must have felt that disagreeable sen- 
sation the day after your folly ; and it is not 
friendship, for that would have actuated you 
months since." 

"Repentance and friendship would have 
drawn me hither the next day, had I been my 
own master," I answered ; " but I had been 
your servant, had received an unceremonious 
dismissal, and I was afraid you might think- 
that is, I thought — " 

" We know, we know," said Upton, with a 
laugh; "that is Robert Woodleigh to the 
life. Studying what people think of him, and 
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ruling his actions by imaginary events. Well, 
are you your own master then ? " 

" Yes." 

My uncle stared at me. 

" Entirely your own master — quite the 
gentleman ? " 

"Yes." 

" Upon my word, I cannot wish you joy 
very heartily," said Upton ; " for if you be 
so explosive beneath the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, what is to be the result when the 
safety-valve of wholesome restraint is re- 
moved ? " 

" The first result is to bring me to Grove 
House." 

" It's very singular when I come to 
think of it," exclaimed Upton. "To own 
you were in the wrong, ' to speak not a word 
of extenuating circumstances." 

" Ah ! I could offer a defence perhaps," I 
said ; " but it is an unpleasant story to 
revive — shall we let it drop for ever ? " 

li Yes, and now the new story — or suppose 
you reserve it for the ladies. Shall we 
adjourn to the drawing-room ? " 
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" With pleasure." 

So the worst was got over. I had frater- 
nized with my uncle and Upton, and there 
were only the ladies to face. 

The ladies ! cousin Constance — for whose 
sake I had talked of repentance, and had not 
sought to justify my conduct in the least — 
Caroline, my aunt, Miss Bowden, and little 
Mary. They were all there ; I had to face 
them at once and tell the story of my rise 
in life, and of the -patron I had found. 

My welcome was a little warmer from my 
aunt and female cousins— my expression of 
regret was sufficient to soften their hearts and 
render them forgiving, and : when I had told 
my story and spoken of my prospects, there 
was a shower of congratulations to receive. 

"Dear me, Mr. Markingham must be a 
singular man," remarked aunt Woodleigh; 
"not a Mend in the -world but you, — poor 
fellow ! » 

Upton laughed, and my aunt continued : — 

" And so he has come into the Heberdeen 
property, and the Heberdeens have become 
poor, just as we were beginning to think what 
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nice people they were. We knew they had 
met with reverses, young Mr. Heberdeen was 
the first to tell us that — now I come to think 
of it, I don't believe he has been here 
since." 

I could not help glancing across the table 
at Constance, or feeling my heart sink as I 
saw her head bend for a moment still lower 
over .the fancy-work at which she was en- 
gaged. 

But he had not been there since — he was 
honorable enough not to seek after the prize, 
now his new position debarred him from 
keeping it as it deserved ; there was hope for 
me now ; they might never meet again — if 
there had been any romance, any "foolish 
and rubbishing sentiment," between them, 
that would soon die away, as my silent and 
earnest attention made progress ! 

And sometimes, after that night, I was vain 
enough to think there might come to me that 
happy era of life when youth finds its bliss in 
the smiles of the loved. 

For Constance was a riddle to me, which I 
interpreted my own way. I found a reason 
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for her smiles, I attributed to maiden modesty 
her reserve, and when she was thoughtful — 
and she had become more thoughtful lately — 
there was a satisfaction in thinking I might 
be the subject of her reverie. So I followed 
up the chase quietly and secretly, and there 
seemed no rival in the way to balk me. 

I had not re-visited Grove House, Padding- 
ton, a dozen times, before there was food for 
reflection in the manner of my reception by 
the respective members of the family. My 
uncle was the same as usual — in a grave 
humor or an irritable one, according as busi- 
ness had agreed with him during the day; 
but there were some shades of difference in the 
rest of my relations. My aunt was more 
than usually friendly, appeared to be struck 
with my merits and virtues, was the only one 
who paid some deference to my new and 
altered position — which, by the way, she 
talked of at times when her children or her 
ailments were not under discussion. 

" What a fortunate thing for you, Kobert, 
my dear — how grateful you ought to feel for 
the good things of life which have fallen to 
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your share ! How old is Mr. Markingham ? " 

" Forty-four or five, I believe." 

"Not older — oh, dear! he may marry 
again," cried my aunt. " I thought he was 
an elderly gentleman, with white hair, and the 
very picture of feebleness. Only forty-five!" 

" I don't think he entertains a very great 
respect for the marriage state, aunt." 

" Ah ! these railers always suddenly take 
it into their heads to get married. ' But still, 
my dear nephew, I hope, for your sake, he 
will not." 

" And, if it be a happy state, I hope he 
will, aunt," I answered; "I am not very 
anxious for the best place in his will." 

My aunt did not understand my motives, 
possibly did not believe what I said. She 
was certainly curious concerning Mr. Mark- 
ingham's future, and anxious about mine. 
At times I thought my rise in life had sug- 
gested a dream in her mind akin to my own, 
and I was always amiable and attentive to her 
in consequence, for to have the mother on one's 
side is three-fourths of the way to success ! 

This gracious manner of my aunt did not 
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extend to the rest of the family ; there was 
something to damp me, especially in the 
way my frequent visits to Grove House were 
received by Caroline and Upton. Caroline 
was always glad to see me — there was 
no disallowing that — but she was grave in 
her demeanor and occasionally thoughtful. 
I could see that she naturally suspected a 
cause for my frequent visits, though she did 
not appear to take such pains to separate 
me from Constance as she had previously 
exhibited; she let me take my chance of win- 
ning my way, although she sat and observed 
all that passed on both sides. 

Upton Woodleigh received me in a more 
embarrassed manner; he appeared to have 
something on his mind which troubled him. 
Once or twice, when I had found an oppor- 
tunity to steal to Constance's side and ask 
silly, uninteresting questions about the fancy- 
work she was engaged on, or the last book 
she had read, Upton would spoil the harmony 
of a tfte-a-tSte by coming to my side of the 
table and aggravating my feelings by stories 
of business and contracts. 
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Such was the condition of affairs at the end 
of May, 1846. 

About that period Markingham spoke of 
my love-story. 

"You have not mentioned anything con- 
cerning your hopes and fears at Grove House 
since that first burst of confidence, Woodleigh," 
said he, one evening when I was preparing to 
depart in the usual direction ; "is the lady 
with the anchor in the ascendant ? " 
I blushed as I replied : — 
" I don't know, sir. I am still in doubt/' 
" You are quite sure she is the one guiding 
star — the bright creation — the glorious angel 
of your dreams, &c. &c."« 

" I shall never like anybody else, sir. Oh ! 
Mr. Markingham, if you would only come 
with me one evening and see her." 

" Shall I not see her often enough when 
she is your wife ? " 

This question covered me with boyish con- 
fusion. 

" Well, when you are engaged then. Time 
enough for a wife when you are three or four- 
and-twenty." 
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" So long as that, sir ! " 

" ' Many in haste and repent at leisure/ is 
one aphorism; and 'Look before you leap/ 
is another/' said Mdrkingham, "and when 
the leap is once taken, repentance comes too 
late." 

" I shall never repent that step." 

"Will you ever have the chance, Wood- 
leigh? — Why don't you put an end to your 
doubts to-night ? " 

" Good heavens, sir, to-night ? " 

" Why not ? Better to have the ' No ' at 
once, than two years hence, wheti. the thoughts 
have dwelt so long on the hopes that to turn 
them aside is to tear them up by the roots ! " 

"Do you think it will be 'No/ then?" I 
asked, anxiously. 

" How can I tell, Woodleigh ? " answered 
Markingham ; "I know nothing of the lady, 
or her sentiments. Does your aunt treat you 
graciously ? " 

"Very." 

" There is a good chance, then. Try the 
aunt first." 

Strangely enough, a chance of confession 
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presented itself that very night. I found the 
drawing-room of Grove House looking deso- 
late, with only aunt Woodleigh and Miss 
Bowden therein. 

" Upton has taken his sisters and Johnny to 
the theatre," said Mrs. Woodleigh, in expla- 
nation; "and I fear they will not return 
till late. , Don't let your politeness, Robert, 
keep you from more pleasant company." 

" The company of aunt Woodleigh is all 
that is pleasant and desirable," I answered 
courteously. 

Aunt Woodleigh appeared pleased by my 
flattery; in fact, so thoroughly amiable was 
she that evening, that, taking advantage of 
Miss Bowden retiring from the room, I hastily 
resolved to plunge through the ice, and lay 
before my aunt the true state of my feelings. 

I paved the way to the confession with an 
artfulness that Mrs. Woodleigh did not dream 
of — I brought the conversation round to the 
ever-fresh subject of her children — made in- 
quiries concerning Dick and his college, glanced 
from Dick to Upton, from Upton to the 
striking likeness — although there wasn't any — 
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between him and his sister Constance, and 
then got frightened and darted back to Dick 
again, over whose virtues and talents I hung 
with a fondness that even surprised his doting 
mother. I made the attempt at last — the 
hours were stealing on, and uncle Woodleigh 
was expected from the Edgeware Road. 

"And now, aunt, talking about Con- 
stance — " 

" About Richard, my dear," corrected Mrs. 
Woodleigh. 

"Yes, and Richard too — but I wish to 
speak of Constance now, if — if you please, 
aunt." 

I coughed once or twice to clear my throat, 
but the more I coughed the more husky I 
got. 

" She's a dear girl, Robert. Well ? " 

My aunt crossed her • hands in her lap and 
sat the picture of attention. 

" Well, aunt, the truth is," said I, looking 
on the ground and speaking slowly, "that 
I am very fond of Constance — that I haven't 
seen her all this time for nothing, and that — 
that — that I love her very dearly ! Oh ! 
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aunt," cried I, bursting into eloquence with a 
suddenness that made her jump nearly out of 
her chair, " you do not know how dearly I 
love Constance — I set my heart upon her 
from the first day I saw her in this room ! 
Dear aunt, 1 1 come to confess my secret to 
you, to conceal nothing from you — to ask if 
you will give me leave to tell her all, and 
trust my eternal happiness to her answer." 

Aunt Woodleigh's nerves were not very 
strong, and although she had in some degree 
been prepared for my confession, yet she was 
not for my excitement, and therefore, to my 
horror, went off into a hysterical fit of crying 
that threatened to alarm the whole house. 
However, she got over it better than I ex- 
pected, and with the assistance of a bottle of 
smelling-salts, which was fortunately in her lap, 
I brought her to her senses before any member 
of the establishment had been summoned as a 
witness. 

"Dear me, dear me," panted Mrs. Wood- 
leigh, " what a boisterous young man you are, 
to be sure ! When you went off into that fit 
of passion, I thought of the pic-nic, and was 
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half afraid you would jump on me, and try to 
throttle me — Mr. Heberdeen's dog, you know ! 
And you are fond of Constance? oh! my, 
how young you are ! " 

" Nineteen next November, aunt." 

" Well, I don't know what to say, Robert," 
whimpered my aunt ; " it's very shocking — I 
mean it's very sudden, though I expected 
it!" 

" I hope you have no objections to argue, 
aunt," 

" I can't say much about it, Eobert," an- 
swered my aunt ; " it is matter for discussion 
between your uncle and Caroline — what a 
dreadful twitter I'm in — all of a shake, like a 
calf s-foot jelly ! — and they'll know what is 
proper to be done in an instant. I don't see 
myself any objection, if your prospects are 
good — which they are now, I have no doubt. 
I'll mention it to your uncle and Caroline, 
Eobert, the first opportunity, you may rely 
upon it, and — " 

"But, my dear aunt," I interposed, "I 
would rather ascertain Constance's feelings 
towards me before it becomes a matter for 
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family discussion. There will be no occasion 
for argument — for an interview with Mr. Mar- 
kingham — for anything, if — if she won't have 
me!" 

" I don't quite understand you, Robert." 

" I should like to see Constance — to tell 
her all that I have told you." 

" My dear nephew, you would frighten her 
to death," cried my aunt ; " if you were to 
burst into one of your explosive fits, I wouldn't 
answer for the consequences ! " 

" I will be quite calm, aunt, upon my word 
I will ! I'll not say one word to alarm her." 

" Well. If I prepare her for your pro- 
posals" — 

" No, don't do that ; you are sure to say 
something — I beg pardon, Mrs. Woodleigh, 
but don't do that, if you please ! " 

" What is it you want me to do then ? " 
inquired my aunt, in a bewildered manner. 

" To let things take their own way for a 
time — to let me wait my opportunity. To 
say nothing to my uncle, my cousins, or 
Miss Bowden about my confessions of this 
evening — confessions which were due to you 
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as the mother of Constance, but which I don't 
think there is any occasion to make known to 
all the world." 

Mrs, Woodleigh still hesitated, but my 
persuasions had at last their effect. It was 
decided that nothing should be said of my 
revelation until Constance had responded Yes 
or No to the great question of life. 

My aunt did not entirely recover her com- 
posure the remainder of my stay, and I was 
more than once doubtful if I had acted right 
in making the revelation to so feeble-minded 
a member of the family. She talked of Con- 
stance all the time we were alone together, of 
her youth and of mine — of the necessity of 
a long engagement between us, supposing 
Constance's answer were all that I could wish. 
She cried a great deal too — as much as if we 
were already married and going away in five 
minutes or so on our honeymoon trip, and 
though she thought we might make a happy 
couple, yet now she came to consider the mat- 
ter, first-cousins were very near relations, and 
she had heard many strong objections to mar- 
riages between them ! 
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When my uncle was < at home ' at Grove 
House, and Miss Bowden had rejoined us in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Woodleigh made an 
effort to recover her composure, and suc- 
ceeded pretty well in the attempt. Once or 
twice, I fancied the sharp eyes of Miss Bowden 
were taking note of my aunt's trembling 
hands and of the lace handkerchief's frequent 
application to the eyes, but as she made no 
remark on the same, the evening passed quietly 
away without anything more to disturb me. 

I went home in a happier frame of mind 
than I had experienced since my rise to 
greatness ; I had made one step forward, and 
met with no repulse to my hopes. Might 
not the next step, when that opportunity 
came for which I waited, leave the dark 
shades of doubt for ever in the back-ground, 
and open unto me a glimpse of Paradise ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

"to be ok not to be?" 

The opportunity is not long in coming when 
he who seeks it is ever on the watch. It is 
the secret of half the failures in the world, 
that want of watchfulness for the opportunity 
which comes once, perhaps twice, in the time 
of our scheming. The turn of the tide takes 
but a moment, and if we stray from the path, 
or nod at our post, the opportunity to become 
rich, to catch the patron in his best humor, 
to make love to the fair one of our choice, 
flits away like a dream, and we stand empty- 
handed on the brink of despair. 

Still, though the opportunity may lead to 
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success, there are times when it but widens 
the wound at the heart, and adds bitterness 
to the cup from which the unfortunate drinks. 
To watch for the opportunity that is to dash 
every hope to the ground, is the fortune of 
war sometimes, and he who escapes has fair 
cause to be grateful ! 

I waited, watched. My mind was made 
up, and my nerves steeled for the task. I 
knew that every day which passed made 
Aunt Woodleigh's task of keeping my secret 
the more difficult, *and each hour was a study 
that I never neglected. The day and the 
hour came at length, and they are well re- 
membered. It was the middle of June, a 
fair summer day, a bright afternoon, with a 
blue cloudless heaven above my head, and the 
earth at my feet bathed in sunshine. A day 
to be hopeful, birds in full song, and flowers 
full of bloom and fragrance — a day fit for a 
lover ! 

I had been watching Grove House like a 
faithful swain since one o'clock in the day, 
hoping for the chance of Constance coming 
out alone, or with her sister Mary, or even 
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with her mother, and as the clock of a church 
in the vicinity was striking three, the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, though not in the 
manner I expected. 

From my post of observation behind an 
unromantic-looking turnpike I saw the door 
of Grove House open, and Aunt Woodleigh, 
Miss Borden, and little Mary and Johnny 
descend the broad flight of steps. The fine 
day had evidently tempted - my aunt to an 
unwonted piece of exercise, for she came 
slowly in my direction, leaning on the 
arm of Miss Bowden, and I, anxious not to 
be discovered at that particular moment, 
shifted my position as -she advanced, and 
backed cautiously round the turnpike. It 
was a work of difficulty, and required some 
delicacy of action, for there were a great 
many carriages and omnibuses passing, and 
I stood a fair chance of being run over and 
unceremoniously ending my wooing under a 
wheel. 

However, I was successful in my manoeuvres, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the parasols 
of my aunt and Miss Bowden gracefully recede, 
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and the figures of my little cousins become 
"beautifully less." I stood by the side of 
the turnpike-man, who had been eyeing me sus- 
piciously the last two hours, and asked myself 
if the opportunity had not arrived ? There was 
no one at Grove House save Constance and her 
sister Caroline, and Upton and my uncle were 
at business, little thinking of the conspiracy 
hatching in my brain. Should I ever have a 
better chance ? Was it not even likely that 
Caroline Woodleigh would stand my friend? 
would, at all events, suffer me to speak to 
Constance and make the confession I desired ? 
Might not Constance even be alone practising 
the piano in the drawing-room, or strolling 
round the garden ? 

Yes, here was the opportunity come at last, 
and yet I hesitated. What hope had I of 
gaining her? — what encouragement had she 
ever given me? — why should I expose my- 
self to unnecessary pain, to the agony of 
rejection, to the horrors of despair? What 
was to become of me afterwards, when all had 
been confessed, and I had received the cold 
answer that was to shatter my day-dreams ? 
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Was it not better to live on in uncertainty, 
than wake to a truth which made all desola- 
tion? Still, if! — and that glorious if de- 
cided me. 

" To be or not not to be, TO make the ven- 
ture," I muttered, and pulling my hat over 
my brows, I crossed the road and made a rush 
at Grove House. There was a smart-looking 
postman already under the portico, and his 
heavy " Kap-rap " saved me the necessity of 
knocking. The postman looked at me as I 
stood on the steps by his side, and I blushed 
as vividly as if the object of my coming were 
advertised on my hat. 

I glanced at the letter in his hand, a neatly 
folded epistle, with the address painfully dis- 
tinct. The postman seemed to hold it in an 
aggravating manner towards me, and I 
read : — 

" Miss Constance Woodleigh, 

" Grove House, Paddington," 

in a flourishing masculine hand. That letter 
began to trouble me on the instant. Who could 
be the writer ? What male friend had cousin 
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Constance with whom she corresponded ? It 
was neither Upton's handwriting, nor my 
uncle's, and it was not prohable that Richard 
Woodleigh would trouble himself to write to 
one who could lend him no money — now who 
on earth could it be ? What right had the 
fellow to write so brazenly and flourish every 
capital letter in that pretentious style, I 
should like to know ? I wish I had him on 
the doorstep ! 

I had become quite one of the family 
again ; * consequently the maid-servant who 
opened the door * was not particularly sur- 
prised to see me as I stepped into the hall. 

"Any <3f the ladies within, Jenny? " 

" Miss Caroline is in the drawing-room, 
Mr. Woodleigh." 

" And^ahem — Miss Constance ? " 

" She's in the drawing-room too, sir/ 1 

" Oh ! " 

4 Why could not Jenny, the Maid of Grove 
House, have stated that fact at once instead 
of making me look ridiculous?' I thought, as 
I wended my way slowly towards the drawing- 
room door, preceded by Jenny aforesaid. 
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"Mr. Woodleigh, miss." 

I entered, looking as sheepish as most 
nervous people do under the circumstances. 
They were both there; Caroline busy with 
some simple, straightforward "white-work," 
— she was a practical young lady, and did not 
waste time over Berlin wool and Broderie 
Anglaise — and Constance, book in hand, at 
her feet, in a pretty, bewitching, lovable 
attitude. True picture, to be seen in more 
than one light — symbolical of the prosaic life 
of one, of the dreamy nature of the other — 
one confident in herself, the other at her feet, 
submissive, trustful, full of love and gen- 
tleness ! 

" Robert," exclaimed both my cousins as I 
advanced, and " Has anything happened ? " 
added Caroline. 

" Happened ? " I repeated ; " oh, no ! " 

" I thought you were looking pale," said 
Caroline, with that sharp Woodleigh glance, 
which for some reason or other I always took 
pains to avoid ; " and coupling your looks 
with the favor of this early call, I was afraid 
you had heard bad news from Edgeware Road." 
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"No, Caroline, I have not heard from 
Edgeware Road to-day." 

Whilst this little dialogue was taking 
place, and before I had seated myself near 
my cousins, the maid-servant had tendered 
the letter to Constance. I saw her start as 
she looked at the letter on the salver, turn 
pale, even blush, as she stretched forth one 
little trembling hand towards it. 

" Caroline," she murmured, " see here, 
dear ! " 

Caroline said nothing till the maid had 
retired and I was seated by the table fid- 
geting with a mother-of-pearl paper-knife. 

"A letter, dear?" said Caroline, in the 
most matter-of-fact tone. 

" Yes," faltered Constance, turning it from 
one side to the other ; " will you look at it, 
Carry?" 

" I look ! " said Caroline ; " nonsense, my 
dear, it is not my letter." 

u But you could tell me if — " began Con- 
stance beseechingly, until checked by her 
elder sister. 

"What a silly little thing you are, Con- 
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stance," said Caroline ; " there, go into the 
garden and read for yourself — don't trouble 
me with your foolish friends' letters." 

Constance waited for no second bidding; 
she was on her feet, her face blushing, her 
ringlets dancing, her bosom gently heaving. 

" I shall not be long, dear." 

Across the room, through the open French 
window, down the steps into the spacious 
garden at the back of Grove House, Pad- 
dington. 

"I hope there is nothing to alarm Con- 
stance in that letter," I remarked, hoarsely. 

"I hope not," replied Caroline, in the 
dryest tones. 

I looked at her. She was working busily ; 
and though she appeared the gravest of 
maidens, I fancied I could detect a suppressed 
smile at the corners of the mouth. 

There ensued a few minutes' silence. 
Caroline sewed on with her needle, and 
patiently waited for me to resume the con- 
versation. 

" Is aunt out ? " was my next question, for 
the want of something better to say. 
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" Yes, she has gone on a little shopping ex- 
cursion with Miss Bowden." 

" Indeed." 

" Will you not put your hat in the hall, 
Robert ? " asked Caroline, looking curiously 
at that article of my attire, which formed the 
centre ornament of the loo-table. 

" N — no, no, thank you," I answered ; " I 
am not going to make a long stay — I just 
called as I was passing, you se^e, and — " 

Crack went the paper-knife, leaving the 
jagged handle in my restless hand. 

Caroline looked up, then went on with her 
work again. 

"Have you broken it?" was the quiet 
question. 

" Yes," said I, flinging the handle on the 
table ; " and a foolish trick it was of mine ! 
I'm always foolish when I have something on 
my mind, it seems." 

"And what has Robert Woodleigh on 
his mind to trouble and perplex him ? " she 
asked. 

" A great deal, cousin. More than I should 
like to own to all my friends and acquaint- 
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ances — much that I must own to you and," 
with a maniacal gesture towards the window, 
"to her: 9 

"Not to her," said Caroline, setting her 
work aside, and treating me to another search- 
ing look ; " not to her, I think." 

"Yes, to Constance, I must tell her 
that — " 

I paused — my hoarseness was getting 
worse. 

" Go on, Eobert." 

" Oh ! Caroline, you know as well as I do," 
I burst forth; "I see you read my every 
thought, are aware of all that has made my 
heart and brain ache since I have known 
your sister." 

I made a step towards the garden and then 
stopped, checked by her rapid interposition 
between me and the window. 

" Robert Woodleigh," she said, calmly, " I 
can answer all your questions, set at rest 
your doubts, save you and Constance unne- 
cessary excitement, put an end to a folly that 
has lasted much too long." 

" No, no, no," I cried, losing all regard for 
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time and place, forgetting the respect due to 
her, and forgetting myself, too, as usual ; " I 
will not have one word of explanation from 
you. She must hear me, hear what I have to 
say — to offer — her own lips must end the folly 
of my dreams, not my cousin Caroline's." 

Caroline turned pale. Once, for a fleet- 
ing moment, her lip quivered. 

" Robert," she said, gently, " you have 
been a poor foolish fellow — wilfully blind to 
what a child might see. In your headstrong 
passion you have rushed on, heeding no sign 
or warning, paining yourself and giving pain 
to others." 

" Let me see her, Caroline — it is the last 
time I will pain her, on my honor ! " 

" I tell you it is useless — hopeless. I know 
your secret — I knew her's long ago ! " 

" And her's ! " I asked, eagerly. 

" Does not concern her cousin Robert." 

I must have changed color very strangely 
— God knows how awfully strange I felt that 
moment ! — for Caroline was at my side, her 
hand upon my arm. 

" Some other time, Robert, I will tell you 
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her story — some other time, if you insist, she 
shall listen to your own. You are not master 
of yourself now, and now in particular she is 
full of other thoughts and hopes ! " 

" Some other time ! " I reiterated bitterly, 
" why seek to put me off with idle promises — 
to treat me like a child ? " 

"You act like a child, Robert," she 
answered sadly. 

" I feel a man's intensity of passion, and I 
would know like a man my answer." 

" I have given it you." 

" It is not enough, true as it may be. Let 
her say but one word, and I will be con- 
tent." 

Caroline hesitated a moment, and I said : — 

"I had her mother's consent to speak to 
her — it is my right, Caroline, why seek to 
hinder me ? " 

" Because my sister is as sensitive and as 
easily overcome as that mother to whom you 
revealed your passion. It was a false step to 
pour out your boyish rhapsody to one so ill- 
calculated to listen calmly — it was incon- 
siderate and selfish." 
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I colored beneath the reproof — I felt it 
just enough. 

" You advanced not your own interest, and 
you entrusted your secret to one who might 
wish you well, but who had not the power to 
assist you. Did I not tell you, one Sunday 
evening long ago, such confessions must not 
trouble my weak mother ? " 

" Your mother was my friend/' 

" I would have been your friend too — your 
best friend, for I should have saved you three 
weeks of suspense." 

" Perhaps so, but you save me not from 
suspense now — you but add to it, and torture 
me. Let me have my answer from Constance 
herself; I repeat, one word will be sufficient 
— and then let me go away and never trouble 
her again." 

"Robert, I fear I cannot trust you. 
Knowing your wildness, your strange fits of 
excitement, I feel assured that word will not 
content you." 

" Come with me then, and be my witness 
— it is best ; you will be a friend and a sup- 
port to her — a check to me." 
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" If it must be so then ! " answered Caroline 
with a sigh. 

We went out of the room bareheaded, and 
down .the stone steps into the garden and the 
sunshine, a grave and thoughtful pair. 

Along the winding gravel- walks, both silent; 
the birds singing, the flowers blooming — 
a lover's day indeed! At the extremity of 
the garden, in the shady summer-house, half 
hidden by the roses, sat Constance Woodleigh, 
an open letter in her hand. She had been 
crying, and there were tears still swimming in 
her eyes. 

" Is this a time ? " asked Caroline in a low 
tone as we advanced. 

"No time more fitting for me," was my 
stern reply. 

" Let only to-day go by, Robert." 

" No, let to-day end every hope of mine in 
life/' 

" Life ! " she cried hastily ; " you have not 
begun it yet." 

" I have seen much of sorrow then in 
my— " 

" Hushl she will hear you." 
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Constance had risen at our approach, had 
already, as if by instinct^ flown, to her sister's 
side. She glanced at me an instant, and her 
cheek flashed beneath my gaze. If, in one 
single moment of her young life she had never 
known my secret passion, she must have read 
it then; and in her frightened look, in her 
turning to Caroline and clinging to her fondly, 
I read aright its ^hopeless nature. 

My excitement seemed to vanish and an 
unnatural calmness to replace it as I stood 
before the sisters. 

" Shall I' speak ? " asked Caroline. 

" No," I answered. 

« But—" 

" But you may trust me now, Miss Wood- 
leigh. Give me but one moment." 

I took breath for my next few words. 
There was little to ask, with the truth so 
plain before me. I should be glad to say x 
all and go — she shrank and hid her face so 
from my burning eyes. 

"Constance — cousin — I have been very 
foolish," I said ; " have had since my pros- 
perity such vain dreams of you, nourished 
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such wild hopes, that even I have not the 
heart to pain you by allusion to them. 1 
came to ask you a question — let me go now 
without troubling you to answer it. I am 
convinced." 

"Better to end all now," murmured 
Caroline ; " it is too late to withdraw." 

" I have said I am convinced ! " 

" Constance," said Caroline, not heeding 
my reply, " Robert came hither to offer you 
his hand, his heart, to tell you how long and 
truly he has loved you. Do you think that you 
can hold him out one hope — that you can 
in the future learn to love him in return ? " 

"Oh! no — no, never to love him," cried 
Constance, burying her face in her sister's 
bosom ; " tell him all, dear Caroline — it will 
be best." 

" My sister is engaged to Mr. Heberdeen." 

"Now!" 

"Engaged to be his wife in the future, 
when he is able to maintain her as she 
deserves and we expect. Whilst there was 
no hope of that, my brother Uptoii and I 
refused our consent to an engagement — to- 
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day's letter from Mr. Heberdeen removes all 
difficulty, Constance, does it not ? " 

" Yes," she whispered. 

" I thought so," said Caroline ; " and now, 
Robert, you see why all could have better ex- 
plained without the presence of this blushing 
girl. It is an embarrassing explanation, but 
it sets aside idle speculation on your part, and 
when you have recovered from your dis- 
appointment, which you soon will, Robert, or 
you are indeed a child — it will place us in our 
old friendly position towards each other, and 
make all this an idle dream." 

" To you, a dream — to me, the waking from 
one to a harsh reality. Our friendly position 
must cease now, Miss Woodleigh — if not for 
ever, at least for some years — till — till — " said 
I, struggling with my voice, " I have, as you 
say, recovered from my disappoinment. That 
will take time, I know, and till that time comes 
— good bye ! " 

I caught their hands in mine and pressed 
them ; I raised one, white and trembling, for a 
moment to my lips, and then I hurried away, 
and the bright phantasy was over ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MORE PHILOSOPHY. 

" Robert, what is the matter ? How long 
have you been sitting here in the dark ? " 

I raised my head from my folded arms and 
looked up. 

" Not long. An hour or two, I believe." 

" Look a little sensible till the servant has 
brought in the lights, my friend, " said Mr. 
Markingham, as he rang the bell. 

The servant, at the summons, brought in 
wax candles and retired. Mr. Markingham, 
in full dress, an opera-glass in his white- 
gloved hand, stood at a little distance sur- 
veying me attentively. 
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" Do you see what inroads Time has made 
into the night, Woodleigh ? " he said, point- 
ing to the gilt clock on the mantel-piece. 

" No," I answered moodily. 

" Listen, then." 

The hammer fell on the bell as he spoke, 
and gave warning that the day was over. 

" Twelve ! " said Markingham ; " some three 
hours in the dark. The servants will think 
you mad, Woodleigh." 

" Let them think ! " 

" Ah ! I see where the land lies to-night," 
said Markingham, slowly drawing off his 
gloves ; " you have notbeen enjoying yourself 
much this evening. I have been to the Opera 
to hear Grisi. I waited for you till eight — 
where were you ? " 

" Wandering about the streets like an out- 
cast as I am ! " 

" Humph ! One of your bad fits on," said 
Markingham. " Do you know, Woodleigh, 
I fancy you have your Evil Hour sometimes, 
like the heroes of old-fashioned romances ? " 

" My Evil hours have been many then, and 
will be more." 
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" Come, Woodleigh," said Markingham, 
dropping^ into a chair near me, " all this non- 
sense is childish and unworthy of you. What 
a demon of discontent must ever be sitting- 
Man of the Mountain fashion — on your 
shoulders ! " 

" Never to be shaken off," I added passion- 
ately ; " to weigh me down, and render every 
action purposeless ! " 

" Well ; and now, what is the secret which 
makes that demon so lively to-night ? " 

" It does not matter." 

" It does to me," was my patron's an- 
swer. 

" To you— why ? " 

" I may have a charm to exorcise that 
troublesome spirit which thus haunts you." 

" There is no charm under heaven that 
can make my heart light again," I cried ; " I 
have lost every hope in life, every chance of 
being happy, and I don't care what becomes 
of me!" 

" There is a moral about l Don't care' 
in a pretty spelling-book I'll lend you to- 
morrow." 
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" Mr. Markingham," I stammered forth, 
" I have had enough to bear to-day — don't 
add your sarcasms to my misery, or ill will 
come of it." 

Mr. Markingham laughed. 

" In faith, Woodleigh, I could not forbear 
a fillip at your morbid sentiments, they 
are so unreal and so very extravagant," he 
replied ; " I have no doubt you feel miserable 
enough to-night, but to every night there 
follows a morning, and we blush in the day- 
light for yesterday's follies. Tour morning 
is not far distant — why talk of losing all the 
hopes and chances of life at nineteen years 
of age?" 

I crossed my arms upon the table, and hid 
my face between them again. I was not 
anxious to discuss the question or continue 
the conversation. 

After a long silence, disturbed but by the 
brisk ticking of the time-piece and the roll, 
roll of the carriage-wheels in the street, I felt 
Markingham's hand upon my shoulder. 

" Eobert the dreamer," said he, in tones so 
soft and gentle that I started, " I have 
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expected such an hour as this would come, and 
have been studying how to best prepare you 
for it. You have had a disappointment, and 
perhaps your nature leads you to feel it more 
bitterly than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
boys of your age. Still, there is nothing 
new or strange in your sufferings ; thousands 
have felt them, wept over them, and have 
become as good men as ever afterwards — we 
can't have all we ask for in this world, and so 
much the better for all of us. Say you had 
set your hopes of happiness on your cousin, 
and Fate tears them away and leaves you 
half desolate — that is not despair, for other 
hopes will arise in good time, and when the 
curtain draws aside again, what a fair land- 
scape may be exposed to the view ! " 

" Never for mfe, sir ! " 

"Eighteen summers and three-quarters 
murmur that, with the wound a few hours 
old ; what will one-and-twenty say ? " 

" The same — the same." 

His hand pressed more heavily on me as he 
said : — 

" It is the misfortune of most men to set 
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their hearts on the unattainable in the outset 
of life ; there is a first-love for each of us to 
sigh for, to grow foolish over — to lose ! You 
have been lucky to lose yours early — before 
manhood has moulded your character and 
strengthened your mind. Every fresh place 
and scene, every new face, will help to erase 
the impression, and life in the gayest of colors 
will brighten the future. Woodleigh, I began 
later, loved longer, had more encouragement 
from her whom I hoped to call mine, saw her 
every day, and sat at her feet sunned by her 
smiles. It was the eve of an engagement 
between us ; she had seen no one to love, and 
believed in my worship. Then there came the 
revulsion, the rival stepped forth from the 
clouds and snatched the prize from my grasp. 
It was finished, and the baseless fabric fell 
to the hard earth — a ruin ! " 

"And did not you feel despair? — did not 
that disappointment of life alter you for 
ever ? " 

"It changed the current of events, and 
perhaps made an old bachelor of me." 

" Tour future did not brighten then — you 
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did not meet with the new scenes and faces 
you talk of to me." 

" I met with reverses, Woodleigh," he re- 
plied; "all my disappointments came at once. 
The loss of my father and my father's estate 
helped to add to the weight, and I sank to 
poverty, which, by the way, is a harder trial 
than love. But," his hand pressing my arm 
again, " I did not despair, WoodleighJ; with 
all those trials, which, you must own, were 
greater than youfs, I did not crouch into a 
corner and shut out the daylight. Did you 
not meet a philosopher on the high road to 
London years ago, one who looked at the 
world favorably, and who tried hard enough 
to make the best of his troubles ? Certainly 
I had my fits of horrors sometimes, but they 
were not for the world, and my strong will 
soon subdued them and brought the lighter 
thoughts uppermost. That is a good motto — 
< Make the best of it ! ' " 

" I will try — you must give me time." 
"The memory of my 'cut direct' would 
not have lasted twenty-two years had I 
remained a man with money in my purse ! I 
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would have snapped my fingers at my rival 
and set out to see the world — would have 
drowned in the world's giddiness, as in the 
wine-cup, the remembrance of what a fool I 
had made myself in the days that were gone — 
would have taken the first opportunity to fall 
in love a second time, and start a home, wife 
and children, in dead opposition ! " 

I sat up and surveyed my moral preacher. 
There was some wisdom in his advice, although 
Mr. Bowden would have seeli in it much to 
object to. There was something in it that 
pleased me amidst all the turmoil of my brain, 
something that suited with my recklessness of 
the future. " Drown in the world's giddiness, 
as in the wine-cup, the remembrance of what 
a fool I had been ! " Yes, that would be good 
policy— why should I mourn over the unalter- 
able past ? 

" Woodleigh, what do you say to a year's 
travel? — two years? Is there anything to 
keep us two sour old bachelors in London? 
Let us up and away to the gay worlds across 
the Channel, and see if we meet with in life 
such grim looks as our own. Two years will 
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bring you back to England a man. Do you 
remember the name of Jerrold's comedy last 
year at the Haymarket ? — we went in the two- 
shilling gallery to see it." 

" Yes." 

" * Time works wonders ! ' — and what 
wonders may the old chap with the scythe be 
preparing for you I Time may work wonders 
in the cousin even, make her disgusted with 
her old lover, and anxious for a new one. She 
is very young, is she not ? " 

" Eighteen last February." 

"Too young to know her own mind, 
perhaps. Who's the happy being ? " 

I ground my teeth as I answered, "He- 
berdeen." 

" Young Heberdeen ! " exclaimed Mar- 
kingham ; " how the name turns up at odd 
corners to startle one! Ah! I suppose the 
engagement will end when he has risen to 
two or three hundred a-year — why, Wood- 
leigh, there's hope for you." 

" Hope ! " I said with a sneer. 

" There's always danger in a long engage- 

YOL. II. T 
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ment; years are slow lovers 9 marches, and the 
lady must be very constant, and the gen- 
tleman uncommonly devoted and patient, to 
keep the true lover's knot from becoming en- 
tangled. Does — " 

" Don't ask me any more questions, Mr. Mar- 
kingham," said I, jumping up in a passion ; 
" I am sick of them ; my head aches and my 
brain whirls. Good night ! — I am going to 

my room." 

" Good night. Think over all I have said, 
and you will feel better in the morning. 
Stop, are you going up in the dark again ? " 

" Yes." 

"Til send— " 

" Don't send anybody with a light to my 
room, or I'll kick him downstairs ! " 

I rushed to my chamber and locked myself 
in. Alone in the darkness, with the blind 
undrawn before the window, and the star- 
studded sky beyond. The scene, the time, the 
weight at my heart, put me in mind of the night 
before I ran away from home, when I sat, as 
now, in the darkness and brooded over the 
blank future. Then I was wondering what 
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would become of me, and time was now an- 
swering the question. Four years, come next 
October, since I had sat and thought what a 
miserable being I was — four long years, and 
still with the same thoughts, the same un- 
certainty of the days to come, the same want 
of purpose and feeling of despair. 

I threw up the window, leaned out, and 
looked at the fashionable houses in the square 
beyond, at the dark mass of house-roof, at 
the peaceful stars shimmering over all. From 
earthward to heavenward in one glance, from 
the troubles which the house-roof covers, to the 
holy canopy of heaven where no troubles can 
enter ! In my country life at Nettleton, after 
my mother's marriage, I had more than once 
stolen out at night to the Common, thrown 
myself on the dew-laden grass, and gazed up 
at the light from the far-away worlds. I don't 
know whether my sensations are peculiar to 
myself, but I have never looked in my soli- 
tude long and steadfastly at the stars without 
feeling my heart soften, and the rage therein 
melt away. It was so that night with me ; 

T 2 
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the p a rthihit cxi ujjied iipthepasi Mca M ric^ aad 
all was »o holy and prarrfol ahore there, 
c uuliMt to the daj of turmoil I had 
that day which had cat me adrift fimold 
tin — that I could but turn a child again in 
my lonefinen, and died a few tears, boy-Eke, 
over the wreck of ay firat lore ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



LEAVE TAKINGS. 



After that night the thoughts of travel, of 
life abroad with Markingham, never left me. 
My restless spirit required a new world in 
which I might forget all that had passed in 
the old one. 

I could not face my relations again ; they 
would all know my story, and even if it still 
remained a secret, where would be the plea- 
sure of seeing her I had lost, seeing her 
happy by the side of him whom she loved ? 

I could find no relief in the company of 
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my step-father ; even my mother's gentleness 
and affection made me irritable. I was dis- 
contented with my patron — my new father — 
and my friends, and there was no pleasure in the 
thought that my prospects were better than 
they had ever been in my life. I did not want 
to be a rich man's proteg£ ; I did not care to 
be independent and earning my own living ; 
I was callous and indifferent as regarded 
myself, as regarded my friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

The thoughts of leaving England appeared 
to hold out some attraction, and when Mr. 
Markingham mentioned it again, I responded 
readily to the suggestion and said there was 
nothing I desired more. 

So it was resolved on, and preparations 
were made for disposing of the town house 
and selling off the furniture and the carriage- 
and-pair. 

" If we were not both such rolling stones, 
destined never to rest and gather moss/' said 
Markingham, " I should say there was a pro- 
bability of our settling down in some decayed 
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chateau, or near some romantic mountain- 
pass where brigands and village beauties 
abound. For will not France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, anywhere, suit us better than England ? 
— cross, grumbling old Albion, that has treated 
us so scurvily." 

" Oh ! anywhere away from hjere ! " 

" We will shake off our sorrows and losses, 

» 

and begin afresh in the new land, Wood- 
leigh," said Markingham ; " the change will 
do us good." 

" You are well enough, sir." 

" I have a reason for leaving as well as 
yourself/' replied Markingham ; " there are 
troubles, and temptations, and everything that 
makes an ass of a man in my way here." 

" In your way, sir ? " 

" Yes, in mine." 

Mr. Markingham did not further allude to 
his troubles, and I thought at that time he 
had especially invented them lest I should feel 
lonely on my journey. 

When everything was arranged and it only 
wanted the signal to start, when I had 
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quite made up my mind, I went, like an unfeel- 
ing fellow as I was, to break the news to my 
mother. 

" Abroad ! " cried my mother, her round eyes 
becoming rounder; "oh! my dear Robert, 
are you going far ? " 

" I cannot tell the exact distance, mother/' 
said I, " but I shall write very often. Why, 
how frightened you look at the idea of my 
going ! " 

" And for how long a time ? " she asked, 
sinking into the nearest chair, and pressing 
her hands to her bosom. 

"One or two years, 1 think," was my 
answer. 

"My dear, dear boy," cried my mother, 
" it is easy for you to say one or two years, 
but one or two years to me — what a long, 
endless time it will be ! " 

" But, mother, we have been separated two 
years before." 

"Alas! yes, but even then I knew where 
you were, what you were doing, who were 
your associates. Now I shall be in ignorance, 
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and you may fall headlong into danger and 
temptation, and have no one to stay you. 
My dear Robert," entreated my mother, 
" wait till your father — that is, Mr. Bowden 
— returns, and hear what he has to say." 

" Certainly I will wait," said I, graciously. 

" One or two years ! " again repeated my 
mother, " why, I may die before that time, and 
have no son at my side to receive my last 
blessing ! " 

"Oh! don't talk like that, mother. It's 
making you and me miserable, >r no purpose." 

" What may happen in two years, my dear 
boy ; what changes, what losses, may fall to the 
lot of us all ? I am sure I have had very 
bad health lately — ever since I have been in 
London, in fact — my head has been always 
aching, and Grook's by the dozen have not 
done it a mite of good. Oh ! Robert, now I 
think of it, if nothing will turn you from 
going, don't forget to remind me of a nice 
parcel of Grook's." 

11 1 have a box unopened, mother." 

" But if you should run short of them in a 
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wild outlandish country, where their weight 
in gold would not buy the receipt ! There, I 
was sure you had not half considered the 
horrors of travelling ! " 

" And, niy dear mother, you have not half 
considered the good travelling may do me, the 
man it will make of me. I shall come back 
with half-a-dozen languages on the tip of my 
tongue, with a knowledge of the world and of 
human nature, improved in my health and 
my manners." 

My mother regarded me wistfully. 

" Well," with a sigh that made my heart 
ache, " come back well in health again, and 
God knows I shall care little for your manners 
or accomplishments. I haven't complained 
much in my life, but, heigho ! you have been 
a strange son to me." 

"I know it," said I, mournfully; "but 
I have not loved you the less for being 
away from you. Something has always 
stood between us and kept us asunder, but I 
have never forgotten the name of my 
mother ! " 
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My mother flew from her chair into my 
arms and kissed me. She rested her head on 
my shoulder — how short she seemed to have 
grown of late years ! — and sobbed out : — 

" Bless you for those kind words, Robert — 
it is pleasant to hear you talk so after years of 
estrangement." 

" Not estrangement, mother — don't call it 
that/ 9 I said, pressing her to me ; " we have 
been together in thought and in heart all our 
lives." 

" Then you have missed me ? " 

" Missed my confidant, to whom I told all 
my sorrows and found consolation ! Oh ! for 
the past to find that comfort again ! " 

My mother raised her head and looked at 
me earnestly. I could not meet her gaze — I 
turned away. 

"Robert, you have something to tell me. 
Will you, for once more in life, only once more, 
confide in me ? I am a simple woman, but I 
think I understand you better than any- 
body in the world — will you tell me this 
once ? M 
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" What good will it do? — it is all over and 
gone 1 " 

" Still I have a mother's interest — a mother's 
anxiety. Do tell me — it may be too late 
when you come back ! " 

"Well, then, for once more in life, 
mother, be the patient listener to my fretful- 
ness — try to console me for my folly. You 
are the only one who will ever give me sym- 
pathy ! " 

We sat down side by side, mother and son, 
her hand clasping mine. 

I told her briefly the story of my love, my 
offer to Constance, its rejection, and the blank 
in my life it seemed to have left. What a 
relief it was to pour my sorrows into that 
faithful bosom; to meet with no satire, no 
reproof, no worldly counsel, only a woman's 
tenderness and tears. How like the dear old 
times, before Mr. Bowden stepped between us ! 

When my mother had dried her eyes, she 
endeavored to console me — she bridled up 
too, like a true mother. 

" To reject you, my dear Robert — you are 
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worth a dozen of such chits of a girl. There 
will be plenty glad to set their caps at you, my 
handsome boy, and your only trouble in the 
future will be 'which shall I have V To think 
my Robert/' tossing her head indignantly, 
" was not good enough for my lady ! " 

" But, mother, you don't understand. It 
was all my own fault, I had had no encou- 
ragement." 

" That has nothing to do with it," said my 
mother, decisively. 

"And she was in love with somebody 
else — does that make a difference ? " 

" Well, that does a little. But/' looking at 
me affectionately, "I wonder she had the 
heart to say ' No ' — you are such a fine young 
fellow, nearly six feet high, I'm sure." 

I laughed. It was my first laugh since my 
disappointment, and quite surprised me. I 
felt lighter in heart, too, since my confession; 
the world did not seem half so gloomy. 

A little more of my mother and a little less 
of Mr. Markingham, what a deal of good it 
might have done me I 
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"And now, mother, how long will Mr. 
Bowden be ? " 

"I expected him back before this, but his 
responsibility is so great now, and he has such 
a large flock to attend to, that there is no 
guessing his time." 

My mother gave another heavy sigh as 
she added : — 

" Sometimes I regret the exchange of Nettle- 
ton for London — the quiet little chapel on the 
hill, and our scanty flock therein, for the great 
building and the large congregation. I don't 
like people to talk so much of my simple- 
hearted husband, to invent all manner of 
ridiculous stories concerning him, and to tumble 
one over the other into chapel, full of curiosity 
and empty of reverence." 

"It is the fate of being popular. Mr. 
Bowden will not trouble himself about those 
inconveniences if he find his sphere of use- 
fulness widening." 

" I am glad to hear you speak well of him, 
Robert/' said my mother with glistening eyes ; 
"you understand him now, dear." 
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" I believe so." 

"It surprises me to think anyone could 
disagree with him — I am sure I have not 
exchanged a cross word with him since our 
marriage." 

" Yours is a gentle nature ; had it been - a 
firm one, you would have told a different 
story, perhaps. But you are looking 
grave, and we will change the subject." 

" I was thinking of his daughter Amelia, 
whom he has gone to see to-day." 

"To see his daughter! — at my uncle's 
house ? " 

" Yes, he has not seen her since that day 
they met at your lodgings, and he is very 
anxious concerning her. During that inter- 
view she told him with whom she was residing, 
and to-day he has made up his mind to call 
at Grove House." 

" I fear Miss Bowden will object to that." 

"Object to a father's visit — how unnatural!" 

" She is a strange girl." 

"Yes, and yet a good one; obedient and 
yet disobedient. I think, my dear Robert, 
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Ill tell you the story of the quarrel, before 
Mr. Bowden returns." 

But the little mystery that enshrouded 
father and daughter was not destined to 
be dispersed that day — Mr. Bowden's well- 
known rapping sounded on the outer door 
before my mother had commenced the first 
half-dozen words of her tale. 

There was a new hat on the back of 
his head this time, and his clothes, though 
they did not fit him — Stultz himself would 
have despaired of fitting that angular frame- 
were no longer white in the seams and shiny 
at the knees and elbows. 

"Ah ! Kobert, I hope I see you well." 

" Pretty well, thank you, Mr. Bowden." 

" Jacob ! " * exclaimed my mother, after 
Mr. Bowden had shaken hands with me in an 
absent manner, " is anything the matter ? " 

Mt. Bowden, forgetting to remove his hat, 
sat down and looked at the carpet. 

"Yes, my dear," he answered at last, 
"something is the matter — seriously the 
matter." 
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" Good gracious ! " 

" My daughter's gone away from the Wood- 
leighs — gone no one knows whither." 

" For what reason ? " asked my mother. 

" I don't know — they don't know," replied 
my step-father with a groan ; " she left this 
letter behind her ; will you be good enough, 
Kobert, to read it to your mother ? " 

Very much surprised, I took the little note 
which Mr. Bowden extended to me, opened it, 
and read aloud as follows : — 

"No longer content, I have resolved to 
leave you suddenly, thereby avoiding 
the pain of formal leave-taking and the 
embarrassment of asking and declining ex- 
planations. For your past kindness believe 
me ever grateful. Don't let little Mary too 
soon forget 

"Amelia Bowden." 

"What does it all mean?" exclaimed my 
mother ; " is she ill ?— has she received some 

VOL. II. u 
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affront ? — does Mrs. Woodleigh know any- 
thing more ? " 

"Nothing more/' said Mr. Bowden; "they 
are as perplexed and concerned ^as I am. 
She has gone in the same strange way in 
which she left my home, seeming not to care 
what trouble and anxiety remain. Well," 
looking very stern, " the unhappy girl chooses 
her own path in life, rashly defying the 
dangers which beset the wilful and the weak. 
Strong in her selfishness, heedless of advice, 
she throws aside her love for friends and 
father, and seeks her way alone. Surely there 
must come a day for repentance of this mad- 
ness ! " 

"We do not know her reasons, Jacob," 
pleaded my mother, gently. 

" Mrs. Bowden," said he, " from this day I 
have done with her. She has neglected me 
through life — " 

"For your own happiness, she said, sir," 
I interrupted. 

Mr. Bowden turned round indignantly. 

" What did she know about that, sir ? " he 
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exclaimed, in his old, fierce tones,; "if she 
had obeyed me — a child's duty ever! — I 
should have been a happy man. God knows 
I loved her well enough, sir, and if she had 
been a dutiful child she would have shown her 
love in return by trusting in her father. But 
she was hard to melt as granite, and the more 
severe I became, the less she bowed to my 
will." 

Was Mr. Bowden's severity the best 
antidote for stubbornness of temper, I 
thought; had it not been the great mis- 
take of his life? Were there not times 
when, with all his goodness and Bible 
practice, he was as hard as granite him- 
self? — when the l my Will ' was a law which it 
was the greatest of sins to disobey ? Trace 
to the fountain-head my own cares and trials, 
and was not he in some degree answerable 
for them as well as for his daughter's ? 

I thought this as I watched him rise and 
pace the room ; but it was not my place to 
preach, and it was his profession. 

" Let her go for ever," he said coldly, " and 

U 2 
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let me turn to those who have confidence in me, 
and forget that such a daughter lived. Yet," 
he said, pausing, " when I saw her last — met 
her after so many years' separation, my heart 
melted like wax in the furnace: Poor un- 
happy girl !" 

Mr. Bowden was not quite so hard as 
granite after all. 

" If she had but come to me for counsel, I 
might have lightened her burden," said he, 
beginning his walk again ; " might have per- 
suaded her to— persuaded her," he repeated, 
turning stern again — " I'm talking like a mad- 
man ! " 

Mr. Bowden was so full of his griefs, and 
so out of temper that morning, that I rose 
with the intention of retiring. But my 
mother was not anxious to part with me — 
there was a long farewell coming, and she 
wished to make the most of her boy while she 
had him. 

" Robert, dear, you are not going yet ! " 

" I am rather pressed for time, mothei 
have other calls to make." 
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" But you have not told Mr. Bowden." 

"Told me what, Robert?" asked Mr. 
Bowden, stopping a second time. 

"Of my intention to leave England for 
a few years, sir," I said; "but it will be 
better to leave the revelation to my mother 
— you appear too disturbed now to pay atten- 
tion to so unimportant a matter." 

" Unimportant to me, you mean ? " 

« Why— yes." 

"What is of interest to your mother is 
always of importance to me, Robert," he 
answered ; " but such a statement as yours is 
something more to us both, and I am very 
sorry to hear it." 

"Sorry, sir?" 

" You go with Mr. Markingham ? " 

"Yes." 

" You go with no object but pleasure ? " 

" I don't anticipate a great degree of plea- 
sure, Mr. Bowden." 

" You have no reason for going — no busi- 
ness to occupy your mind and keep you 
steady ? " 
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" No business, — certainly." 

I was nearly saying " unfortunately," but 
it would have led to many painful questions — 
perhaps have brought on a still more painful 
sermon. 

" Then I am sorry to hear it ; you are 
not fit for a gentleman, Robert. When 
there is no object in view, your bad tempers 
are in the ascendant, and Mr. Markingham 
will soon be tired of attempting to restrain 
them. You would be much happier, boy, 
in a lower sphere, working your own way in 
the world, and indebted to no one." 

The remark nettled me, although I believed 
it. I had had the same thoughts myself, 
and it was galling to find them repeated by 
him. 

" You will scarcely believe it, Robert, but 
I was bad-tempered and stubborn in my 
youth — very fond of my own way." 

I could believe that, although I tried to 
assume a mild air of surprise. 

" And if I had had the chance of being a 
gentleman and grasped greedily at it, I should 
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have been rained for life ; but I had a great 
deal of hardship to endure, and it made me 
earnest in my work, and kept the evil 
thoughts away." 

" I grasped* greedily at my chance of being 
a gentleman," said I ; " but I hope I shan't 
be ruined for life, for all that." 

« 

" Self-confidence — self-confidence," replied 
my step-father, " the cause of half the sorrow 
in the world. Your reigning fault — my 
daughter's!" 

Mr. Bowden did not dwell on the subject 
of my travels, and I considered myself a 
lucky being to escape without a hundred 
rules for my guidance. But I did not escape 
them — they were only reserved for my next 
visit, when Mr. Bowden was just in the 
humor for a long-winded discourse. 

But time went on, despite warnings and 
sermons ; the house was disposed of; the fur- 
niture and the carriage-and-pair went to the 
hammer; Mr. Markingham transacted some 
business with his broker, had a private inter- 
view with his solicitor, and then we were ready 
to depart. 
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There were a few farewells to take. I 
could not go away and make no sign. I did 
not go to Grove House, however — I dared 
not face them there — but the day before 
my departure I walked to Edgeware Road, 
through the , well-known warehouse gates, 
along the paved yard into the counting-house. 
I had never felt such an affection for a count- 
ing house before ! 

" Come in," cried Upton's voice in answer 
to my summons. 

I entered. Upton was at his desk, and 
two clerks were writing busily at the window, 
one at my old post before the ledger. 

" What, Robert, old fellow ! " cried Upton 
in his heartiest manner — the old manner, 
before the quarrels in Richmond Park, " how 
are you ? I am very glad to see you." 

He left his desk, passed his arm through 
mine, and walked me quickly into the 
yard. 

" So you are not going to throw us 
overboard again, Robert ? I thought you 
were." 

" No, Upton. It will always be a pleasure 
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to see you and — and the rest of my cousins, 
although that pleasure must be given up 
for a time." 

" Oh ! nonsense. Now all is explained and 
settled about Con — that last affair, you know, 
you are the cousin and t the friend of the 
family again." 

" The pleasure is not to be given up for 
that reason, Upton," said I, blushing; "but 
the truth is I am going abroad with Mr. 
Markingham, and I cannot start without at 
least bidding you good bye, and desiring to 
be remembered to the rest," 

"Abroad?" 

" Yes, for some years." 

" The deuce ! " ejaculated Upton ; "well, I 
am sorry to hear it. Some years, too — how 
many ? " 

" Two or three." 

" Well, it's a fine thing to be a gentleman, 
and take such long holidays," said Upton ; " I 
hope you will enjoy yourself, Kobert," 

" Thank you." 

" You'll bring a foreign wife home with 
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you," said Upton, "an olive-tinted beauty, 
black eyes and hair, and all that sort of 
thing." 

"I shall never marry, Upton," said I, 
firmly. 

" Ha ! ha ! never marry," laughed Upton, 
" that's a good joke. Why, you are one of 
those chaps who will always be falling in and 
out of love, like my brother Dick." 

" Is he of so variable a nature? " 

" He was, before his engagement to Miss 
Heberdeen." 

"I remember one young lady to whom 
Richard Woodleigh was very attentive." 

"What young lady?" asked Upton, 
quickly. 

" Miss Bowden. Have you heard from her 
lately?" 

" Dick attentive to Miss Bowden ! " cried 
Upton, " what do you meai* by that ? Miss 
Bowden never thought of him, or he of her. 
They were not fit for each other in any 
respect. Whatever made you think of such a 
thing?" 
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" I have seen Dick teasing her, and, I think, 
at times, flirting with her/' I replied. 

" I never saw her flirting in my life ! " 
cried Upton. 

" Well, perhaps it was my fancy — I did not 
observe her or Richard Woodleigh very 
closely/' 

" I don't think you did." 

Upton gave his characteristic shake of the 
head, and paused a little before he turned to 
me and asked :— 

" If I or my step-father had obtained any 
news of her ? " 

" Not any," was my reply. 

u Was there ever such an impetuous girl, I 
wonder? " said Upton ; " what mystery led ber 
to so hastily desert us? Can she be quite 
right in the head, Robert ? " 

" Quite." 

" We did not know her father had married 
our aunt till Mr. Bowden called a few days ago," 
said Upton. " I suppose she had a reason for 
that, too; I hate all this mystery — it's not 
business-like — it aggravates me. There is no 
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getting her out of my thoughts, and that 
aggravates me more. If you should hear 
anything concerning hei--you may hear from 
Mr. Bowden — you'll let me — ahem ! — mother 
know. We are all anxious. Toil see she 
was with us ,so long ! " 

" So I have heard." 

" Perhaps she has gone abroad — you may 
meet her in your travels, Bobert." 

A little more talk concerning Miss Bowden, 
in whom Upton seemed particularly interested, 
and then I shook hands and bade him fare- 
well. 

" We shan't know you when you return, 
Robert." 

" Shall I know all at Grove House ? 
What changes will occur there — marriages 
and giving in marriage — before I set foot 
again in its rooms ? " 

" You will find us all enjoying the luxury of 
single blessedness." 

"All?" 

"I think so. There is only one sister 
engaged, and the day is far distant when she 
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changes her home and her name. She is 
very young, and we are in no hurry to get rid 
of her. Good bye, Robert. Prosperity 
attend you!" 

" The same to Upton Woodleigh. Remem- 
brances to my uncle and — arid cousins. 
Good bye ! " 

And, low-spirited and gloomy, I went on 
my way unrejoicing. 

There was another old friend to take leave 
of — Tom Arrow, late of Nettleton. Tom 
Arrow gave way immoderately at the news. 
He ran about his apartments, banged the 
folding-doors, kicked the chairs about, and 
finally ended by sitting on the table and 
pulling his hair vigorously. 

"For two years, Bob? — what an infernal 
time to be dodging about foreign countries, 
going up and down mountains, and looking 
through telescopes ! I wish I were going — I 
wish I were you, Bob." 

" You would soon wish yourself back in the 
old skin, Arrow." 

" What, this little skin, Bob ?— after I had 
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been stretched six feet one, and had whiskers 
all over my face — after I had been a gen- 
tleman, the heir to the house of Markingham, 
&c, &c?" 

"After you had inherited all my bad 
temper, loSt your lightness of heart, those 
spirits that nothing can damp — become the 
sour, cross-grained, morbid dog that I 
am!" 

" To be sure. What should I care ? I say, 
Bob, I have a good mind to be dangerously 
ill for the next six months and get some 
medical gentleman to recommend me a warmer 
climate. Do I look consumptive ? " 

" Don't neglect your chances in life for my 
sake," said I ; " that would be folly." 

" Oh ! hang the folly of it— I shouldn't 
mind that, if it weren't for the money, I 
have run rather short in that particular, 
and mean for a little while to steer clear of 
the Jews — confound them ! " 

" Can I be of any assistance ? " 

" Oh, no. It's all right; I can get 
money when I want it. I'm not hard up, only 
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I don't want to owe all the old lady's money 
before the executors hand it over and 
wish me joy — that would be rather awk- 
ward." 

Time passed away speedily in Tom Arrow's 
society. Tom was anxious to wind up the 
evening at a theatre, the opera, the public 
gardens, anywhere — but there was another 
leave-taking to go through, and duty, even 
inclination, demanded it should not be a short 
one. So I bade adieu to Tom Arrow, and 
Tom Arrow's fat cheeks were covered with 
tears as he let me out of the front door and 
! cried : — 

i " God bless you, Bob ! — take care of 

yourself." 

Of the next parting — the last — let me pass 
over briefly. It was a hard task to get away 
from the fond arms of the mother, to struggle 
from home and take wing ! 

Should it not always be a hard task to 
leave the mother's arms for the world — 
the tried for the untried? I had made 
the venture once, and now it seemed be- 
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ginning life afresh and leaving the mother 
again. 

Beginning life afresh ! — but not with 
youth's hopes, wishes, aspirations — no thought 
for myself, no care for the future. 
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